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To the subscribers and readers of Franciscan Studies we offer 
this small volume which commemorates and honors Saint Bona- 
venture on the seventh centenary of his death. 

The Procedings contained herein were held at Saint Bonaventure 
University, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., July 12 through 15 , 1974 , as 
part of a year-and-a-half celebration marking the death of the 
thirteenth-century Franciscan Scholar, Cardinal, Saint, and Doctor 
of the Church. 

The speakers received honorary degrees at a closing Academic 
Convocation. We have chosen to publish the citations together with 
the papers. 


SAINT BONAVENTURE 


Saint Bonaventure, a native of Bagnoregio in Tuscany, was 
born Giovanni di Fidanza about 1217. He entered the Franciscan 
Order in 1243 and in the short space of fourteen years rose to be the 
seventh Minister General of the Order. He was a Master or Professor 
of Theology at the University of Paris and was appointed. Bishop 
and Cardinal by Pope Gregory X shortly before his death. He died 
in the year 1274 at the Second Council of Lyons, the Twelfth Ecu¬ 
menical Council of the Church. He was widely known and venerated 
during his life and is mentioned as a Saint in Dante’s Paradiso. 

He was canonized in 1482 by Pope Sixtus IV and declared a 
Doctor of the Church in 1587 by Pope Sixtus V. He is commonly 
known and referred to as the Seraphic Doctor. 

“It does not suffice to read without unction, speculate without de¬ 
votion, investigate without wonder, examine without exultation, work 
without piety, know without love, understand without humility, be 
zealous without divine grace, nor see without divinely inspired wisdom. 


Itinerarium Mentis in Deum 
Prologue, 4 
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Zachary Hayes, O.F.M. 


TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE SPIRIT OF ST. BONAVENTURE 


The purpose of this article is not to present a complete philosophy 
of education even in outline form, nor is it to present a philosophy 
in the sense of a vision that could be arrived at with no account 
of the issues of revelation and faith. What we have in mind is “phi¬ 
losophical” only in the broad sense of guiding ideas that can be gleaned 
from the work of St. Bonaventure. We speak of “the spirit of Bona- 
venture,” since nowhere does he himself treat of this particular 
issue in a thematic manner and as a specific concern as it is known 
to us today. However, his manner of dealing with the issues of in¬ 
tellect and affectivity, science and faith may provide fruitful insights 
for some of the problems that confront the work of educators today. 


PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IN TODAY'S WORLD 

As is the case with most of our social institutions, educational 
institutions are suffering an identity-crisis. What, precisely, are 
they? What is their function? What is their goal? How shall they 
best realize that goal? This is true not only of educational institutions 
at large, but of Catholic institutions as well. What is a Catholic 
school-at whatever level? What is its purpose? How shall it fulfill 
that purpose? What difference is there between an educational insti¬ 
tution sponsored by a religious group and one that is purely secular 
in orientation? What is the place of religion and theology in education? 
Our intention is not to provide answers to such questions, but rather 
to suggest a possible context in which we might arrive at such answers. 
We do not intend to give a complete description of what constitutes 
education, but will rather be content with a functional description. 

In the broad sense, from a functional perspective, education 
is an aspect of the process of socialization and acculturation through 
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which men find their place in the world. It is a human process which 
corresponds to the peculiar mode of man's presence in the world. 
While animals relate to the world in an instinctual manner and find 
themselves in a stable world, man's relation to the world is far less 
instinctual, and his world is far less stable. So it is that in his efforts to 
stabilize his relation to the world, he creates a world — or worlds — of 
human meaning and value. In a broad sense, we may call such a 
world a culture; i.e. a set of meanings created by men and stabilized 
by various social, political, educational and legal structures. 

Into such a world the individual person is born, and the task 
emerges of relating the individual to the culture. For if a culture is 
to survive, it must be able to embrace new generations of people; 
and if the individual is not to become a total outcast, he must be able 
to personalize at least the fundamental values and meanings of some 
culture. The interaction between a given culture and the new in¬ 
dividual is called, on the one side, socialization; and on the other, 
personalization. It is the process whereby the given “human world" 
presents itself and is accepted, changed, or perhaps rejected by the 
individual. Such a process may be called education in the broadest 
sense; and it takes place at various levels: in the home, in interaction 
with others outside the home, in schools at all levels, in the less 
formal introduction to social mores, and social roles, etc. We un¬ 
derstand education to be a process of interaction between the in¬ 
dividual and a “world," which serves the purpose of bringing 
the individual to an adequate understanding of himself and his 
world. 

This gives rise to two fundamental questions that are crucial 
to any educational program: i) What is man? 2) What sort of world 
does he inhabit? And the answer to these enters into the answer to 
a third question: 3) What is the aim of scientific culture? 


WHAT IS MAN? 

Contemporary answers to this question cover a wide range of 
viewpoints from various forms of twentieth century humanisms to 
the more recent forms of anti-humanism. The question is approached 
from different viewpoints; biological, sociological, psychological, and 
philosophical. The range of answers runs from the understanding 
of man as unlimited freedom, as in transcendentalism and even in 
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the absurd-philosophy of Sartre, to the behavioristic and deter¬ 
ministic image of structuralism. Diverse as the answers may be, 
all of us have some answer to that question. It is an answer which 
we may never have formulated expressly, but which enters implicitly 
into the way we carry out our own life and the way in which we 
view our relation to others and our world. Every educational program 
assumes some image of what man is, and the concept of man be¬ 
comes crucial to what one sees as the hoped-for outcome of education. 
In this bewildering and often contradictory diversity of view-points, 
one cannot avoid the question: Is there anything that is absolute: 
is there anything that is normative for our understanding of man? 
Is there something that is good for all men in such a way as to be 
morally binding? The answers that one gives to these questions are 
of basic significance in one's approach to education. 

Those in the modern world who tend to deny any normative 
understanding of man from the history of philosophy and theology 
should be aware of the so-called “little absolutes" that begin to enter 
into their own viewpoints. If we deny anything like God as Absolute 
together with all its implications for our understanding of man, we 
begin to replace that with absolutes of our own creation. That is, 
in its place we insert our own personal conceptions of what is truly 
real and important so that these begin to function in a way parallel 
to the function of the Absolute in the philosophy and theology of 
Western tradition. This in itself may have something to say con¬ 
cerning the inveterate inclination of man toward a genuine Abso¬ 
lute which has far-reaching implications for his understanding of 
himself. 

If we were to turn from such a perspective to St. Bonaventure, 
he would tell us that the only real Absolute has laid claim to man's 
heart and mind in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, who stands at 
the center of reality in such a way that any attempt to understand 
man and his world without that center is doomed to frustration. If, 
on the other hand, one is willing to take that center seriously, then 
it would become possible to allow all the psychological and anthro¬ 
pological sciences to enter into relation with that center so that all 
together can help us to unfold the true mystery of man in all of its 
dimensions. Bonaventure, then, suggests an approach that deserves 
a hearing in today's world which fluctuates between naive, uncritical 
romanticism on the one hand and cynical pessimism on the other. 
How would Bonaventure have us look at man? 
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In general, Bonaventure's style of thought prefers to deal with 
the actual, concrete state of affairs rather than with hypothetical 
possibilities. To look at man — the subject of education — concretely 
means to recognize that there are many dimensions to human exis¬ 
tence. It would be a mistake to try to reduce human reality to one 
or to a few aspects. Indeed, to do so may be disastrous for the in¬ 
dividual as well as for society as a whole. In this regard, we of the 
twentieth century might well learn from Bonaventure; for in many 
ways we tend to exclude aspects from human reality and thus ap¬ 
proach the matter in terms of what may be called a hypothetical 
understanding of man. 

We know, in general terms, that for Bonaventure, man is created 
as an Image of God, a term that expresses his conviction of man’s 
nobility. We know, on the other hand, that however noble we may 
think man to be, his actual existence is a web of nobility and treach¬ 
ery, of beauty and ugliness. But if the patient seems to be ill, it 
helps not in the least to ignore the illness; nor is it helpful if the doctor 
diagnoses the illness incorrectly. So it is that Bonaventure could 
look at the great minds of antiquity and say that since they diagnosed 
the illness incorrectly, they could not provide the cure. Such a cure — 
and indeed, the very nature of the illness — can be known fully only 
through the revelation given to man in Christ. If that revelation 
be taken as a true revelation about the nature, destiny, and actual 
state of man, any attempt to define man without reference to Christ 
is doomed to be either incomplete or incorrect. 

II as a Christian — one were to listen to the voice of Bonaventure, 
one would hear a truth of crucial importance for our times and for 
our educational concerns. He tells us that we discover who man really 
is only from the man; from the incarnate Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
who has brought the possibility of humanity to its perfect fulfillment 
and thus shows us both the goal and the obstacles on the way to 
achieving that goal. If man has any destiny at all worthwhile, it 
is the destiny that has been anticipated already in Jesus Christ. 

Man, then, is created after the image of God and more speci¬ 
fically, in the image of the Son, who is the only true Image of the 
bather; but there seems to be something profoundly wrong with 
him as we find him. To speak of man as an image of God — in Bonaven- 
ture’s mind — is to speak of him in terms of an ideal, a goal, something 
to be accomplished. And in terms of that goal, we can begin to assess 
his actual state. In a text that is seldom cited, in the prologue to 
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the second book of the Sentence Commentary , x Bonaventure presents 
a masterly statement of the ideal together with the actual state of 
man, which clarifies more exactly the meaning of the term “Image 
of God,” and might well be taken as a basis for any program of 
Christian education. 

A) Image of God: The Ideal. Intended by God to be His 
image in creation as the Son is His eternal Image, man stands in a 
world that already reflects God in some way. What is peculiar to 
man is that he is creation conscious of itself. He is creation at that 
point where it can — with knowledge and in freedom — personalize 
that which God has in mind for the world. That goal will be reached 
when man — the free and conscious spokesman of the world — 
turns himself freely with the whole of his being to the God whose 
image he is, and thus brings himself into a straight line with God. 
Here Bonaventure makes use of an image drawn from Ecclesiastes 
7,30: “God made man upright;” that is, standing straight and erect 
as a direct reflection of his model. For man to “stand upright” involves 
three fundamental areas of human activity, through which we see 
that to be an image of God is not a static condition but rather a 
task to be accomplished; and the accomplishment of that task is 
the fundamental objective of education. The three areas of concern 
are those activities which we call: 1) intelligence; 2) will; and 3) dom¬ 
inating power. 

Intelligence. It is clear to all that man is gifted with a potentiality 
for knowledge; he is capable of thinking and judging and thus of 
knowing the truth about reality. All those things which he discovers 
in the world and which he seeks to understand are true in as far as 
they are expressions of God’s own Truth. If we try to understand 
them simply in themselves, they become a lie for us. But if they are 
understood as limited expressions of the very truth of God, then 
man knows them for what they really are. His intelligence then 
imitates, to the degree that this is possible for him, the highest rule 
of Truth. In short, his intelligence is then “upright.” Since God 
is the measure of all truth, when we turn to Him and strive to know 
the reality of things in accordance with Him, we are thinking truly; 


1 II Sent, prooem. (II, 3 ff.) The following description of the ideal and the 
actual state of man is based on this text exclusively. We will make no 
further explicit references to it. 
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and our intellect is upright. As Bonaventure expresses it: Our intel¬ 
ligence is made true in that it is turned to the truth and thus is con¬ 
formed to the truth; and at the same time, it is made upright (= right) 
when it is conformed to rightness (= rectitudo). 

Will. But man is not only intelligence. In an even more basic 
sense, he is will. Not only is he capable of knowing the truth of things, 
but he is also capable of freely embracing the goodness in things, 
he is capable of love. In their highest degree, goodness and justice 
are identical. Justice, as Bonaventure says, quoting from Anselm, 2 
is the righteousness of the will. As the intellect becomes right when 
it is conformed to the highest truth, so the will becomes right when 
it is conformed to the highest measure of justice, which is the divine 
goodness; and this it does in loving. For love, as Hugh of St. Victor 3 
writes, is a transforming power which shapes the lover into the like¬ 
ness of the beloved. The will, by embracing the good in love, be¬ 
comes like the good it loves; it becomes good or right. But if the 
truth of things does not reside simply in finite things themselves, 
but finally in their relation to God's Truth, so the goodness of things 
does not rest finally in the finite things alone. Rather, the goodness 
found in the finite is a sharing in the absolute goodness of God. Thus 
while all the goodness of creation is for man's enjoyment, it is distorted 
if it is allowed to rest in itself. But by loving the supreme goodness — in 
which creation shares — man's will becomes “right;" he is shaped by 
the goodness of God and becomes a direct reflection of God's goodness, 
standing “upright" in the world before God. 

Power of domination . There is yet a third dimension to human 
existence which Bonaventure calls man's power of rule or domination. 
Not only is man capable of knowing and of loving, but of controlling 
things as well. The highest power at work in the world is the power 
of God Himself, from whom all things come and to whom all things 
are to return. Any power other than that will be “right" in as far 
as it enters into that creative movement of God and does not seek 
to contravene it. Man is capable of relating to the world in a truly 
creative way. In as far as he is spokesman of all creation, if he should 
do so in a way that conflicts with God's power, he leads creation away 
from its God-intended goal. If, on the other hand, he should do so 


Dialog, de vevitate, c. 12 (PL 158, 480 ft.) on the definition of justice. 

3 Soliloq. super arrhani animae (PL 176, 960-961). We are dealing not 
with an explicit textual citation, but with a summary statement of the content. 
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in a way that conforms to the divine creative power, then human 
activity becomes, as it were, the continuation of God's creative action. 
Conformed to the loving quality of God's creative action, the do- 
minative power of man will become “right” and man will be not 
only “right” but also ruler and king. (Note Bonaventure's play 
on words; rectus / redor / rex.) 

Man, then, as God would have him, is created after the image 
of God, created to stand upright in the world, a living reflection of 
the truth, goodness, and loving power of God himself. To the degree 
that he turns himself to God, to that degree the finite things in the 
world fall into place. By judging the truth of things according to 
the divine measure, he acquires wisdom; by embracing the supreme 
good, he is freed to enjoy and use the goods of creation for the en¬ 
richment of his life; by conforming his own power to the loving creative 
power of God, he becomes a living continuation of God's creative 
activity. 

Clearly a noble ideal; but how different is the actual plight 
of man. 

B) Man's Actual State. Still working with the image of “stand¬ 
ing straight,” Bonaventure goes on to describe the actual state of 
man in words that carry convincing power seven hundred years later. 
Man as we find him is not straight but bent over, curved, distorted. 
If man were upright as God desires him to be, he would be at peace 
with himself and his world; but clearly, he is infected with a profound 
and abiding restlessness. We are here confronted with the reality 
of sin, an unmistakable dimension of human existence which we 
ignore only at grave risk. To speak of sin is not overly popular today. 
Yet, is it really healthy or helpful to ignore a dimension of our existence 
which seems so real and oppressive? Certainly an educational program 
that chooses to ignore it, or that attempts to explain it away as mere 
immaturity would in the eyes of Bonaventure, be guilty of a diagnosis 
of the patient that is not only wrong but may well be fatal. 

Something is profoundly wrong with man, and in the final 
analysis it rests in his failure to carry out his God-given task in the 
world; to be an image of God in the sense described above. Man as 
we find him concretely is in a state of alienation from the only destiny 
he really has; but he has lost neither the desire nor the capacity 
to realize that destiny. Called to supreme truth, he turns instead 
to the finite alone; called to supreme goodness, he allows the finite 
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to substitute for it; called to continue the creative power of God, 
he turns to violent ways. Called to the infinite, he tends to substitute 
the finite in its place. Yet, since, no created good can finally substitute 
for the infinite, as Bonaventure writes, man never ceases to strive, 
to seek; yet he never comes to rest. 

By turning from the One Truth that makes all things intelligible, 
he becomes immersed in a never ending tangle of questions and 
problems. His inquiries are interminable; quarrels are fought and 
no one really wins. Doubt is all-pervasive. Men are always learning, 
but never attaining Truth. By turning from the Supreme Goodness, 
man becomes poor indeed. He becomes avaricious and greedy, trying 
to fill the void in his life by an accumulation of finite goods; yet 
never truly content. Seeking always, he remains poor because he has 
turned from the only richness that can finally fill him. His power 
of love is distorted and deformed, and his relation to the world is 
profoundly sick. Turned from the creative power of God, the power of 
man tries to make itself autonomous. But since it has lost its center of 
gravity, it becomes unstable and unpredictable. Unstable as it is, it is 
finally reduced to impotence relative to those issues that really matter. 

The language may seem at times a bit foreign to us, but it would 
not require an overly vivid imagination to hear in the words of 
Bonaventure an eloquent description of the world of the tweitieth 
century; a world in which there no longer seems to be a center of 
gravity in the lives of thousands of people; a world in which men 
seem no longer to agree that there may be something that is good 
for all men; a world in which the un-normed power of man threatens 
to destroy man himself; a world in which only the most extreme 
questions of survival seem to be able to mobilize the resources of 
conflicting ideologies to even a minimal degree. May it not be that 
in reading Bonaventure we are dealing not with the quaint and 
out-dated musings of a medieval mystic, but with a profoundly 
authentic description of the truth about man? And that sort of man 
is the subject of education, then as now; a complex web of misery 
and spendor, of greatness and banality, of treachery and lofty dreams. 

WHAT KIND OF WORLD DOES MAN INHABIT? 

A) “Modern Understanding. It is difficult to specify any 
one view of the world as the modern or contemporary one. Actually 
it may be characteristic of the twentieth century that there is no 
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one, common understanding of the world. Yet, it is of basic impor¬ 
tance in our approach to education to give some sort of answer to 
the question, “What kind of world does man inhabit?”, for the answer 
to that question implies some indication of how we think man should 
relate to the world. 

Though we cannot give one, univocal “modern” understanding 
of what the world is, we can single out some pervasive tendencies 
of modernity. We would have first to distinguish between the world 
as a physical system; and the world as a human, cultural reality. 
At least in America, and to an increasing extent in other countries, 
the physical world in which we find ourselves is understood largely 
as a world of objects, animate and inanimate, that interact in ac¬ 
cordance with certain physical laws, which laws can be discovered 
and brought under control by man. If man finds himself in a physical 
environment which in many ways seems hostile to human survival, 
the rational man can discover ways of gaining control over that 
environment and bending the things of the world into his service. 
Thus Schillebeeckx can describe the modern world aptly as one in 
which “rational understanding [emerges] as the principle on which 
to base a plan for the future within the world.” 4 And existential 
psychologist, Rollo May, can speak of our culture as one that is 
“object-oriented 14 and fascinated with techniques of control. 5 We 
find ourselves in twentieth century America heirs to a vision of the 
world which — in its primary cultural thrust — is turned toward the 
material universe in a positivistic way. The things of the world are 
what they appear to be to laboratory analysis; only this and nothing 
more. They are capable of being brought under control by man and 
of serving his purposes. Man is related to this world in a very aggres¬ 
sive and domineering way. 

The world as the result of human cultural history is yet another 
dimension of what the term “world” refers to. Our point is not to 
develop this at great length but merely to indicate that the world 
of human culture is unavoidably conditioned by the way man under¬ 
stands the world at the level of a physical system. If the first level 
is characterized by aggressiveness and concern for control and pos¬ 
session, these values come to be structured into the philosophical, 


4 God the Future of Man, tr. N. D. Smith (London, 1969), P* 55 * 
6 Love and Will (N.Y., 1969) p. 13-33* 
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political, and economic systems in which men structure their lives 
in common. 

We might, then, single out the following very pervasive qualities 
of the “modern" understanding of the world: 

1) There is a tendency to limit our vision of the world‘ to one, 
or to but a few dimensions of reality, and to do this especially in 
terms of criteria drawn from the positive-physical sciences. 

2) Man's relation to the world is seen in terms of an almost 
unlimited aggression and domination. 

That this is reflected in our educational systems and institutions 
is beyond doubt. The place of the physical sciences already in the lower 
levels of school; the emphasis on so-called “useful knowledge;" the 
determination of “useful knowledge" in reference to a bewildering 
number of vocational goals; the current proliferation of non-market- 
able degrees and the attendant conviction that one’s education has 
been a waste of time because — after years of schooling — one cannot 
live on what one has learned. All these are symptomatic of a tendency 
to see education in terms of what is useful, and to limit the meaning 
of useful to that which is marketable. 

B) The “World" of Bonaventure. Are there any other ways 
of understanding what kind of world man lives in? We would like 
to indicate the basic outline of an alternate vision, which — if taken 
as a basis for understanding man’s relation to the world — would have 
a significant effect on our attempts to define that relationship and con¬ 
sequently on our approach to education. The vision of Bonaventure 
is markedly different from that which seems so pervasive in our so¬ 
ciety. As a vision of the world, it is the systematic elaboration of 
the spontaneous and penetrating experience of St. Francis. 

There can be no doubt on the one hand, that Francis was a 
profoundly spiritual man. On the other hand, there is every reason 
to say that he was a man profoundly in love with the world of material 
reality. Indeed, his was a spirituality that did not turn him away 
from the physical world, but led him to embrace it in a new way. 

There can be little doubt of St. Francis’ love for creatures; a 
love that was not silly sentimentality, but one that saw in creatures 
a two-fold good. Creatures are good first because they come from 
the hand of a loving Father; they are good secondly because — as 
gift of God — they can serve to bring man into union with God. Thus, 
Bonaventure could write of Francis: 
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“He beheld in fair things Him who is most fair, and through traces 
of Himself which he has imprinted on His creatures, he everywhere 
moved on to reach the Beloved, making of all things a ladder for himself 
whereby he might ascend to lay hold on Him who is supremely de¬ 
sirable.” 6 

As a spiritual man, Francis lived from a deep and pervasive 
faith in the love of God, our Father, which love had become incar¬ 
nate in His Son, Jesus Christ. As reflected through the mind of Bona¬ 
venture, Francis' God-of-Love is compared with a vast and living 
fountain of water. 7 Flowing from that fountain, as something willed 
and loved by God, is the immense river of creation. The world of 
nature is a vast expression of a loving will. The world of nature is 
not one-dimensional, but like water, it has many qualities and di¬ 
mensions. Like the water of the ocean, the world has an overwhelming 
fullness as it flows from the depths of God. Like the ocean, it is deep 
and contains many levels of meaning. Like the water of a river, the 
world flows in such fluidity and richness that it cannot be contained 
in any one form or category. As water may be gathered together 
into a flask, so the water of the world is gathered together in the 
writings of Sacred Scripture, which contain all the levels of meaning 
present in the world. And as — according to Ecclesiastes 1,7 — rivers 
return to their place of origin, so the river of creation circles back 
on its place of origin in the incarnation of the Son of God. As the 
mystery of the incarnation is the central content of Scripture, so 
it is the central content of the mystery of the universe. It is in the 
Son that the Father knows Himself fully and knows all the myriad 
ways in which His goodness can be shared with and reflected in others. 
And the world, with each individual being in it, is a real though 
limited expression of the power, love, and beauty of God Himself. 
Since all the things contained in this world are diverse and limited 
expressions of the one Word of God, they find their inner relation 
to each other in that one Word. 

Looking at the world through the eyes of a Francis and a Bona¬ 
venture, then, we would see a world very different from that which 
seems so pervasive today. We would see a world not filled with mere 
objects to be defined chemically and controlled for utilitarian ends. 


e Opusculum XXIII, Leg . S. Franc., c. IX, n. 1 (VIII, 530). 

7 For the image of water, cfr. I Sent, prooem. (I, 1-6); Brevil. prol. 1 (V, 
203); De don. Sp. S., V (V. 476 ff.); Hex. XIII. 1-6 (V, 387 ff.). 
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Indeed, there is a world of physical objects. But their meaning 
cannot be limited to one level, for these things are more than objects; 
they are symbols; they are expressions of the divine love, beauty, 
and goodness. As our vocal words give expression to our own inner 
experience, so the physical world is like a language that in its unity 
and multiplicity, in its order and beauty, gives expression to the 
unity and inner richness, the love and the beauty of God Himself. 
It is the vocal word that gives expression to the inner Word of God’s 
self-knowledge as Loving Being. Each thing and all things together 
call out to man to take heed. “Look, and enjoy us. Revel in our 
beauty and embrace our goodness, for in us you find a reflection of 
the beauty and goodness of God. Our deepest truth is found not in 
the chemical laws by which we can be controlled but in the fact 
that we are symbols of the presence of God.” To see the world through 
the eyes of a Bonaventure is to revel in the presence of the beauty, 
truth, and goodness of each thing in the world without asking what 
is its market-value. Clearly, we must use the things of the world to 
satisfy the physical needs of man. But it is not a question of indif¬ 
ference as to how we do this, for we may do so in a way that con¬ 
demns us to spiritual impoverishment. To provide physical nour¬ 
ishment and nothing more would be to close man to what is most 
important. To place pre-eminent value on spiritual enrichment may 
place limits on our manipulation of the world. 

Things are what they are; but they are more than what they 
appear to be in the laboratory of the scientist. The world and every¬ 
thing in it is rich in being and meaning. To reduce it to one level of 
meaning is an impoverishment; in Bonaventure’s terms, it is to be 
a fool. To see it in its richness of being and meaning and to understand 
the relation between the various levels of meaning is an enrichment 
for man; it is to understand things as they really are; it is to walk 
the road of wisdom. To those who walk this way, the contingency 
of the world does not point to absurdity, but to a loving will; the 
bewildering multiplicity and variety of creatures does not point 
to chaos, but to the richness of being unified in the one Word 
of God. 

But if this is the way things truly are, then this must mean 
something in reference to those sciences in which man attempts to 
order his knowledge of the world. And, indeed, for Bonaventure this 
is the case; for as is evident over and again in his writings, it means 
that no science stands in isolation, but that all the arts and sciences 
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of man — if they are true to the reality of the world — must finally be 
seen within the totality of things and in their relation to the unifying 
Word of God in which all reality finds its final intelligibility. In the 
more positivistic mentality of which we have spoken above, there is 
little or no room for those deeper levels of reality about which Bona¬ 
venture is concerned. Therein lies one of its most dangerous weak¬ 
nesses. If we were to assume the basic soundness of Bonaventure s 
viewpoint, on the contrary, we would have a vision which, even 
while it has ample room for religion, mysticism, and poetry, can also 
take into its ambit the legitimate concerns of the sciences. This does 
not mean that we should turn our laboratories and lecture-halls 
into churches; but it would mean that the work of the sciences must 
be carried out in relation to an over-arching framework of values 
in which the first place would be given to religious values and the 
science of faith, that is, theology. 

But one must ask whether it is really possible to see the world 
this way. Is an appeal to such a vision nothing but an appeal to play 
a sort of intellectual game? We might answer this question by asking 
which viewpoint is more limiting, restrictive, artificial, and intolerant 
of other views? Is the positivistic world-view that seems so pervasive 
today in reality a new form of myth? Myth not in the best sense of 
the word; but rather, myth in the sense that its world-view finally 
does not correspond to reality. Any world-view that tends to restrict 
reality to one or to a few dimensions of reality tends, by its very 
nature, to be as intolerant as it is arbitrary. A more adequate world¬ 
view would be one that can embrace within some unity the very 
real multiplicity of reality. Thus, if — with Bonaventure — we accept 
the Christian revelation as genuinely true — then, while it provides 
what it considers a normative basis for understanding man and his 
world, it still stands open to all genuine dimensions of reality and 
to all the genuine good that man has accomplished in his history. 
It is capable to taking that good and drawing it into a broader and 
deeper level of completion. 

From the Bonaventurean perspective, the positivistic interpre¬ 
tation of the world would appear as a new myth which asks us to 
look at man and his world as though these could be limited to the 
meagre dimensions it has decided upon. Thus, without ever denying 
the reality and the importance of the dimensions with which posi¬ 
tivism is concerned, is it perhaps, in the final analysis, the positivist 
who is asking us to play an intellectual game? Who really is imposing 
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artificial and arbitrary restrictions on what we see? The dissatisfaction 
felt in so many areas of our country today might well be a judgment 
against the limited positivistic view. 

If one were to accept the myth of objectivity as a true expression 
of reality, one would exclude any possibility of accepting the vision 
of Bonaventure. If, on the other hand, one were to accept the Bona- 
venturean vision, it would be possible to draw within that context 
all the valid concerns of the positive sciences, rejecting only their 
claims to exclusivity. 

We cannot develop this further here. But it seems that there 
are very real reasons for evaluating the positivistic orientation of 
much of twentieth century thought as narrowly sectarian. On the 
other hand, if it is in any way a sign of the truth of a world-vision 
that it is capable of embracing both the unity and the multiplicity 
of reality, then the view of Bonaventure need not appear as an out¬ 
dated phantasy of no meaning for modern man. Indeed, it may well 
serve as a much needed judgment on our tendency to be too easily 
satisfied with an impoverished life and a reminder of the deeper 
meaning of those many sacred moments in the life of twentieth- 
century man when he sees more in a sunset than colored clouds; 
and more in a tree than leaves and bark; and more in a human person 
than someone who can do a job. 


THE PURPOSE OF SCIENTIFIC CULTURE 

We now have the context for asking our third question: What 
is the aim of education; of our scientific culture; of our philosophy 
and theology? The answer to that question will be profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by our view of man and his world. If there are diverse answers 
to the question of man, there will be correspondingly diverse answers 
to the aim of education. 

Quoting St. Bernard, 8 Bonaventure indicated a number of 
different answers to this question, among which he placed his own. 9 
These answers are still with us today. 


8 Serm. 36 in Cantic., n. 3 (PL 183, 968). 

9 De don • S P' IV (W 478 ff.) The four distinctions that follow are based 
on this text; no further explicit references will be made to it. 
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A) Knowledge Its Own End. There are those, he writes, 
who desire to know only for the sake of knowing. This reflects an 
ideal at least as old as Aristotle who saw the speculative life as the 
highest ideal for man. It corresponds to the Aristotelian notion of 
the Highest Being as “thought thinking about thinking.” From this 
perspective, that by which man comes closest to the Highest Being 
is his intellect; and intellect is that by which man is devoted to spec¬ 
ulation. That in which man becomes most like God is the pure enjoy¬ 
ment of truth for its own sake. The highest life for man is the life 
of pure speculation, which is its own reward; it is self-sufficient and 
needs no other justification. One engages in the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge for the pure pleasure of knowing. 

This seems to be a very noble ideal and one that has had a great 
impact on the history of the Western world. Thus, Newman could 
write in the nineteenth century: “Knowledge is capable of being its 
own end. Such is the constitution of the human mind that any kind 
of knowledge, if it be really such, is its own reward.” 10 No doubt, 
there is pleasure to be had in knowledge even though it have no 
apparent market—value. But, to the mind of Bonaventure, there 
is a danger in this viewpoint; for if we take it without further qual¬ 
ification, we run the danger of losing all sense of perspective and any 
scale of value. Everything becomes equally interesting and equally 
puzzling; and we find ourselves lost in a boundless sea of problems 
and questions with no real point of orientation and no way of distin¬ 
guishing the more important from the less important. In commenting 
on a text of Aristotles’ Metaphysics in which the Stagirite describes 
the joy of knowing that the diameter of a circle is asymmetrical to 
its circumference, Bonaventure remarks — not without a tone of sar¬ 
casm — “Let him enjoy it if he can.” 11 The danger of this attitude, 
when pursued without further qualification, consists in the fact that 
one becomes lost and can no longer make the most important value- 
distinctions. This is what Bonaventure means by vain curiosity. 


B ) Knowledge for the Sake of Fame. There are some, whites 
Bonaventure, who desire to know so as to be know^n. Here, indeed, 
is an aim not unknown in the modern world of education and studies. 
If some can become famous as actors or politicians or athletes, why 


10 The Idea of a University (Doubleday, 1959. paper.) p. 130. 
Hex. XVIII, 7 (V, 410). 
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not become famous through amassing knowledge if one can do so? 
Mercenary as this may sound, it becomes the aim of many people 
actively engaged in the world of education, and it is frequently a 
significant aspect in motivating students to apply themselves. But 
of such an aim Bonaventure says that it is a disgraceful vanity. 

C) Knowledge for the Sake of Money. There are others, 
Bonaventure continues, who wish to know for the sake of money 
or honors. This seems not too far away from the approach of many 
people and schools today. One gets an education to make a living. 
To study for the sake of having a marketable commodity? Of that 
Bonaventure would say, it is an “unbecoming business transaction.” 
This is not to deny that man has to make a living. But it is surely 
to question whether that is an adequate aim for education. 

It is not unlike another aim that has haunted the halls of uni¬ 
versities at least since the time of Francis Bacon, for whom the aim 
of scientific studies is not speculation for its own sake, but rather 
to establish the kingdom of man over the world; to assure this kingdom 
and to utilize the things of nature for man's own purpose. Again, 
there is an important truth involved here, but it is not enough. 

D ) Knowledge for Edification. At this point, Bonaventure 
develops the text of Bernard at some length as he presents his own 
position. “There are those,” he says, “who wish to know so that they 
may build up others; and this is charity. There are those who desire 
to know that they themselves may be built up, and this is prudence. 
Knowledge puffs up; but charity builds up. Therefore it is necessary 
to join charity with knowledge so that man may be both knowledge¬ 
able and loving. In this way, the injunction of the Apostle may 
be fulfilled ‘Planted in love and built on love, you will with all 
the saints have strength to grasp the breadth and the length, the 
height and the depth; until, knowing the love of Christ, which 
is beyond all knowledge, you are filled with the utter fullness of 
God. (Eph. 3, 17-19). Here we are at the heart of Bonaventure’s 
position, which stands in marked contrast to those he has already 
enumerated. 

“Knowledge is one thing, virtue another” writes Cardinal 
Newman. 12 There may indeed be pleasure in knowledge, but — as 


12 Op . cit ., p. 144. 
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Bonaventure would be quick to point out — man is made not only 
to know. He is made to find joy, peace, and fulfillment in loving 
and transforming union with God. This is the only end he re¬ 
ally has. 

Noble though the ideal of speculation may be, and necessary 
as the ideal of control may be, these must be subordinated to the 
final destiny of man — the transforming union of love in which he 
comes to rest in God. To Bonaventure, everything in life must be 
subordinated to this end. Everything must be brought into the task 
of transforming men into centers of love. All must serve to budd up 
the Christian life, which is the highest life to which man is called. 
The goal of education therefore, is not simply knowledge, nor power; 
but above all it is the building up of the Christian life in prudence 
and charity. It is the ordering of all aspects of life into the process 
of building up the Christian life in oneself and in others. From such 
a perspective, education is not a neutral process in which interesting 
and useful packages of knowledge are dispensed; but it is a process 
in which all information, all knowledge, from the arts and sciences, 
from philosophy and from theology, are to be brought into the service 
of man in his attempts to deal with the most basic questions of his 
existence. If we were to follow Bonaventure, we would refuse to put 
a wall between the head and the heart of man; for man is both mind 
and heart, both intellect and will. We would be concerned with both, 
for both are genuinely human realities. The cry of the mind is for 
understanding and intelligibility; to this corresponds all the legitimate 
and necessary work of science in whatever field. But the cry of the 
heart and will is for love and for salvation. To this the concerns of 
the head must be ordered. For reason, of itself, is directed to knowledge 
of a speculative sort. But reason does not exist in isolation. Rather, 
it is organically bound up with the entire spiritual reality of man 
in terms of which man is directed not simply to knowledge, but to 
wisdom and to transforming love. 

Let us not read this as a sort of pietism or fundamentalism. 
Bonaventure was an intellectual; of that there can be no doubt. He 
was a man who could see the simple, direct way of St. brands in all 
its beauty. All men have the same goal; but we must tread different 
paths to arrive at that goal. The way of Francis was his own personal 
grace; it was a way that did not require extensive knowledge for 
Francis. However, there are those whose way is different though 
their goal is the same. There are those, writes Bonaventure, who 
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need knowledge; and for such men, knowledge is refreshing for 
the soul. In typical Augustinian language he can say, “Love 
wishes to see ” Love urges the lover to seek understanding of the 
beloved. 

There is, then, in Bonaventure's view an important and legit¬ 
imate place for scientific concerns; and, we might add, it should be 
good science. But it will be science that does not refuse to see its 
proper place in relation to man s end. The goal of such an education 
would be the development of the whole man, intellect and will and 
affections; aware of his origin and destiny; aware of the deeper levels 
of meaning in life; aware of his place and task in the world. But 
such a goal can be lealized, if at all, only by the proper coordination 
and sub-ordination of disciplines in a framework that gives pre¬ 
eminence to religion and theology. Such an approach, with its em¬ 
phasis on the volitional and affective dimensions would provide a 
healthy antidote to the overly positivistic viewpoints prevalent today. 
Its focus on the person and on personal values would be a life-giving 
medicine to counter—act the excessively object-oriented culture in 
which we find ourselves. Its focus on religion and theological studies 
would provide a value-framework within which the arts and sciences 
would realize more fully their humanizing potential. 


CONCLUSION 

Bonaventure is the spokesman of a tradition. It would be a 
mistake to think that what we have described in this presentation 
is but the opinion of one man in the thirteenth century. It is, in 
effect, the crystallization of centuries of Christian wisdom. Those 
of us who stand heirs to that tradition have a weighty obligation to 
see that such a tradition be not lost and that it be brought to bear 
in our world today. That it should have come to be deposited with 
such clarity and power in the Order that claims the poor, simple 
man of Assisi as its founder will no doubt puzzle those who tend to 
limit the meaning of that Order in an unhistorical and arbitrary way. 
That its outstanding spokesman should be a Franciscan does not 
make it the private possession of the Order. For what the Order 
carries here as in an earthen vessel is a treasure for the whole of the 
Church and a heritage for mankind as such. 

Certainly the Order would be unfaithful to its tradition and 
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remiss in its obligations to the Church and the world if it were not 
to take up this tradition anew, in a creative way, in a world for which 
one of the most pervasive and potentially destructive idols is the ideal 
of rational control. 

Friday , July 12 , 1974, 8 p.m. Rev. Zachary Hayes, O.F.M. 
University Chapel Catholic Theological Union 

Chicago, Illinois 60615 


St. Bonaventure University 
Dept, of Sacred Science 


Zachary Hayes, O.F.M. 


REVELATION IN CHRIST 


Recent theology has come to speak of revelation in Christ in 
terms that are almost axiomatic but frequently lacking in content. 
It would seem, on the one hand, that the phrase points to one of the 
basic convictions of the Christian faith while, on the other hand, 
it seems difficult for many to understand what the phrase might 
mean when they have been confronted with the critical studies of 
the New Testament. It would seem no longer possible to see Christ 
as the one who reveals dogmas in the sense of an older apologetic; 
but if He is not revealer in that sense, then in what way can we 
speak of revelation in Christ? 

The purpose of this article is to provide the outline of a program 
for filling this phrase with significant content. Our basic method will 
be an attempt to establish dialogue between a text from Bonaventure 
on the one hand and the findings of contemporary exegesis on the other 
hand. We have chosen a text from Bonaventure since it reflects a 
style of thinking about Christ and about revelation that respects 
the ontological concerns of tradition and yet is open to the possibility 
of being freed from certain time-bound presuppositions and of being 
filled with specific content available from contemporary biblical 
studies. 

Our intention, therefore, is not to present a properly historical 
statement of Bonaventure’s “theology of revelation”; for it is not 
at all clear that he had such a theology. 1 Nor is it our intention to 
argue that Bonaventure would have worked out the implications of 
this text in the way we are about to suggest, for this is clearly not 
the case. There are other Christological texts in the writings of the 
Seraphic Doctor that clearly conflict with what we are about to 
suggest. The underlying principles in Bonaventure's thought that 


1 J. Ratzinger, The Theology of History in St. Bonaventure, tr. Z. Hayes, 
O.F.M. (Chicago, 197 1 ) P- 57 - 
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account for the differences are: i) The influence of the tradition 
concerning the pre-eminent knowledge of Jesus; 2) the assessment 
of the historical character of the New Testament. Concerning the 
first, suffice it to say that the classical theory of the three-fold know- 
ledge of Jesus is not a dogma of the Church hut a theological theory 
which has been subjected recently to extensive criticism not only 
by exegetes but by dogmaticians as well . 2 Since Bonaventure does 
in fact hold the pre-eminent knowledge of Jesus in a way that is 
difficult for us today, there are times when his Christological images 
are foreign to what modern exegesis suggests, yet it would seem that 
it is possible to take seriously the ontological concern of Bonaventure 
without sharing the explication of this in psychological terms. Con¬ 
cerning the second point, it is no longer possible for theologians to 
share the common medieval assumptions concerning the historical 
character of the New Testament. 

While we can agree with Bonaventure’s personal position on 
neither of these two points, yet we find a text in one of his sermons 
that provides a possibility which — we believe — can be disengaged 
from these time—bound suppositions so as to become a starting point 
for a significant development in our understanding of revelation. In 
what follows, we shall give the text in translation; this will be fol¬ 
lowed by an analysis of the text. We will then establish a brief di¬ 
alogue between this view and the results of exegisis so as to draw 
some conclusions concerning the nature of revelation and of faith. 


TEXT OF BONAVENTURE 


This is a Word that goes forth in sound. For “in the fullness of 
time” determined by the divine foreknowledge, the Word which was 
once hidden came forth from the depths of God the Father into the 
womb of the most chaste Mother. Listen closely to what I am saying. 
The mental word moves out into the external world, it is clothed as it 
were with the sound of the voice. But it is the vocal word that resounds 
in public while the reality which the voice signifies remains hidden, 


2 Examples of the work done in this area will be found in SchiUebeeckx 
and Rahner. Cfr. expecially: E. Gutwenger, ”The Problem of Christ’s Knowledge” 
in: Who is Jesus of Nazareth?, Concilium, Vol. n (N.Y., 1966) p. 91-105 for a sur¬ 
vey of current opinions; K. Rahner, Theological Investigations. Vol. 5 (Baltimore. 
1966) tr. K. H. Kruger, "Dogmatic Reflections on the Knowledge and Self- 
consciousness of Christ,” p. 93-215. 
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since it is the voice that is perceived by the senses while that which the 
voice signifies is perceived by the intellect. At first the Word of the 
Father was naked because it was not yet united with any creature. 
But later it was clothed with flesh. Yet, the flesh was manifested exter¬ 
nally while the divinity was hidden within, as we read in Isaiah 45: 
“Truly you are a hidden God.” We should also be aware of the fact that 
the word of the mind and the word of the voice are not two words, but 
one; at first naked and later clothed. So also, the enfleshed Word, while 
it is God and man, is not two words; for Christ is one. Thirdly, take note 
of the fact that when it assumes the form of the voice, the word be¬ 
comes public in such a way that it does not leave its abode. So also 
Christ came into the flesh without leaving His fontal principle, as we 
read in John 14: “Do you not believe that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me?” 3 


ANALYSIS OF THE TEXT 

It is clear that this text is working on the basis of an analogy 
drawn from the human experience of knowledge. Knowledge, as 
understood here, may be pictured as similar to the generative process 
through which a parent gives birth to another person. In a similar 
way the mind of man, in its experience of the world, gives birth to 
a concept which may be called an inner word. To speak of an inner 
word is a way of referring to the fact that the human subject is aware 
of itself and of other things in the world around it; the inner world is 
simply the content of a person's consciousness. Our knowledge which 
is inside us finds expression in vocal words, the true content of which 
is our subjectivity. It is clear that our subjectivity cannot be moved 
outside ourselves; yet it can and does come to expression externally 
in something that is different from our subjectivity; namely, in the 
words of human language. While human words are different from the 
human persons who use them, yet when they are used well, they do 
give expression to our subjectivity. In other words, the inner word 
remains what it is inside ourselves; yet it is embodied in vocal words 
outside ourselves as the true content of those words. 

This is the analogy Bonaventure suggests for our understanding 
of the incarnation. The inner Word of God is His pure self-awareness 
in which He knows Himself and all that He can do in one subsistent 
Image of Himself which is His inner Word. The entire created world, 


3 Z. Hayes, What Manner of Man? Sermons on Christ by S. Bonaventure. 
A translation with introduction and commentary (Chicago, 1974) p. 60-61. 
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then, is an objectification of that one inner Word; it is like an external 
word that gives public expression to the inner word of God’s self- 
awareness. Within the created world, it is above all the humanity 
of Jesus of Nazareth that is the fullest and most perfect external 
word in which the inner self-awareness of God comes to expression 
in something that is different than God. The humanity of Jesus is 
the most apt instrument through which God “exegetes” Himself in 
the history of man. The humanity of Jesus is clearly not the same as 
His divinity; yet the inner content of that human existence is the 
divine Word, and the history of Jesus is the embodiment of that 
Word in created reality. The flesh of Jesus has a function in relation 
to the divine analogous to that of the vocal word in reference to human 
knowledge. Thus, the Word proceeds out of Himself into human reality 
while remaining what He is in Himself; for if this were not the case, 
then it would not be the Word Himself that we encounter in the 
man, Jesus. 

It is the Word Himself that is the inner content of the life of 
Jesus in whom the Word becomes visible, audible, and tangible. The 
flesh is the external mode of being of the Logos Himself. It is one 
and the same Logos, but now in His otherness; and the mode of His 
human existence is identical with His revelatory form. As the verbal 
word is the inner word in the mode of externalization, and thus 
reveals the inner word itself, so the human reality of Christ is the 
reality of the Word itself in the mode of externalization so that it 
truly reveals the Word Himself to others. And because this Word 
is the Word of the Father, it follows that in the Word, the Speaker 
Himself (i.e. the Father) is revealed. “The Word of the Father was 
at first naked, because it was united with no creature. Later, however, 
clothed with flesh, it manifested the flesh externally, while hiding 
the divinity within; as Isaiah says in chapter 45: ‘Truly you are a 
hidden God.' ” 

The density of Bonaventure’s thought begins to emerge here in 
what we may call a dialectical style. 1 * * 4 The inner reality is visible in 
an exterior reality while remaining what it is within itself. The eternal 


1 A. Gerken, "Der johanneische Ansatz in der Christologie des hi. Bon- 

aventura, “in: Wiss. u. Weish. 27 (1964) 2, p. 89-100. Gerken analyses the Johan- 

nine style at the gnoseological and ontic levels and argues for a similar structure 
in Bonaventuran Christology. The Johannine point of departure, writes Gerken, 
sees the incarnation as the historical appearance of the eternal Son in such a 

way that Jesus is the ikon in which the Word possesses and reveals His own 
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Word takes on flesh in order to reveal Himself, yet the revelation 
takes place in hiddenness. The W ord reveals Himself in that which 
is ontologically other than Himself; while the flesh is precisely the 
concrete form the revelation takes. Since it is flesh and not divinity, 
it is ambiguous in itself; and therefore it hides precisely in the act 
of revelation. But the nature of man is such that it is an apt vessel 
for receiving the W ord. In the act of creation, man was made as an 
image of God; he then reflects in himself the relation of the Image to the 
Father. There is, therefore, a positive correspondence between human 
nature and the divine Word. * * * * 5 “He manifested the flesh externally 
while hiding the divinity within/' The revelation of the Word in 
Jesus takes place in hiddenness; and the hiddenness means that the 
revelation is accessible as such only to the man of faith. The W ord 
is revealed to the believer; to the unbeliever, the W'ord remains 
hidden even when He appears publicly in His humanity. 

In summary, this text of Bonaventure focuses our attention 
clearly on: i) the reality of the humanity of Jesus and the shape 
of His historical existence; 2) on the dialectic of hiddenness and 
revealedness; and 3) on the accessibility of revelation to faith. We 
shall now address ourselves to these three points in terms of what 
we know today from Scriptural studies. 


THE HUMANITY OF JESUS 

In approaching the question of the humanity of Jesus, we are 
immediately confronted with the problems raised by several recent 
generations of critical exegesis which may be clustered around the 
terms “Jesus of history" and “Christ of faith." In brief, it is no longer 
possible for us to share many of the medieval convictions such as 
those frequently reflected in Bonaventure's writings concerning the 
historical character of the New Testament texts that describe the 
person and work of Jesus. Following the nineteenth century quest 


reality in a creaturely mode. Behind Bonaventure’s development is the theology 

of the Word as verbum increatum, incarnatum, and inspiration, which points 

to the dialectic of identity and difference; for in each case we are dealing with 

the being of the Word Himself, but in different forms and degrees of proximity. 

5 I tin. 6, 7 (V, 312). Here Bonaventure gives a clear statement of the 
relation between the Image and the image; i.e. between the second person of 
the Trinity and man through the analogy of “image.” 


3 
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of the historical Jesus, one may easily be tempted to complete histor¬ 
ical skepticism. In such a position, the view of Bultmann and others 
becomes understandable, but at the price of a docetism which ef¬ 
fectively denies any significance to the actual historical shape and 
quality of Jesus’ life. In such a view, whatever Christian faith may 
be, it is effectively disassociated from the historical circumstances 
of Jesus’ life. The Christian vision of life bears no intrinsic relation 
to the quality of that life with which it is historically associated. 
In the final analysis, it is purely historical contingency that brings 
about the association of Christian faith with Jesus of Nazareth. 

Both the earlier concepts of the historical Jesus and the existen¬ 
tialist approach to the Christ-of-faith seem to fall short as Christo- 
logical programs. The former appears not only to bracket faith but 
even to undercut its very possibility, while the latter seems to involve 
a subjectivity which is not obliged to check itself against the historical 
reality of Jesus’ life and ministry. Bonaventure's insight — reflecting 
the new-found Franciscan emphasis on the humanity of the Lord — 
is fundamentally sound in turning our attention to the actual shape 
of the historical life of Jesus. It is our conviction that the present 
state of exegesis need not lead to total skepticism in this regard. It 
is true that we cannot write a biography of Jesus as we might like 
to do, nor can we see everything attributed to Jesus as genuinely 
historical words and actions of the Lord. But it is possible to ascer¬ 
tain with sufficient clarity and adequate content the fundamental 
shape of that life which Christians claim to be the embodiment of 
the divine Word. 

Our intention is not to develop this particular problem exten¬ 
sively, but merely to state our conviction that the approach suggested 
in this Bonaventurean text is still possible today, though not in the 
precise form in which Bonaventure may have carried it out himself. 
Nor is it our intent to develop at length a portrait of Jesus. Rather, 
we hope merely to indicate the convergence of certain contemporary 
exegetical viewpoints with that of Bonaventure. 

We know, for example, that Bonaventure looked to the incar¬ 
nation not in abstract terms as the embodiment of God. Rather, he 
looked to the actual concrete form of the incarnation as the revelation 
of a peculiarly Christian understanding of God. 6 It was an incarna¬ 
tion specifically of the Word in the form of an individual man in a 


6 III Sent., d. i, a. 2, q. 1 (III, 19 ff). 
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poor village in an out-of-the-way corner of the world; an incarnation 
in poverty and humility; an incarnation in suffering flesh; an incar¬ 
nation in obedience which found its final form in a violent death. 
It was an incarnation in the form of a man who felt himself called 
to a mission by the heavenly Father; a man whose intent was ever 
to obey the will of the Father; a man whose fidelity to the will of the 
Father led him unavoidably to a violent death. It is precisely this 
form of incarnation that Bonaventure has in mind; and this incar¬ 
nation is the real expression of the primordial Word in history; a 
Word from which man may read the ultimate nature of God and of 
man himself. What one finds in this actual form of incarnation is 
the historicization of the eternal Word in which all reality is spoken 
into existence by God. The historicization is found concretely in the 
form of a man who knows himself to be sent by the Father and who 
is totally disposable to the Father's will. Here is the historical rev¬ 
elation in a human life of the eternal mystery of the Son who is totally 
from the Father and bends back totally to the Father in that embrace 
of love whereby both breathe forth the Spirit. In that historical form 
is found both the basic law of created reality and of man (i.e. the law 
on Sonship) and the basic clue as to the nature of God; for from the 
one who is Son we come to know the Father and the Spirit in the 
peculiarly Christian sense. In the Son who is poor and humble is 
revealed the mystery of a God whose love is a humble love. For 
Bonaventure, the revelation embodied in Christ tells us not simply 
that God is love in an undifferentiated sense, but specifically that 
lie is love who humbles Himself in His creature. The life of Jesus 
in its concrete form of poverty is a manifestation of the humility 
of God's love. 7 For this reason, the dereliction of the cross is the 
most intense revelation of the divine humility, and the piercing of 
the human heart of Christ is the opening to man of the depth of 
divine love embodied in the love of the Son. The mystery of the cru¬ 
ciform love of the Son leads us into the very heart of the mystery 
of God. 8 

From the above, it begins to appear in what sense the fun¬ 
damental concern of Bonaventure's Christology may be disengaged 


7 A. Gerken, Theologie des Wortes. Das V erhdltnis von Schopjung und In- 
karnation hei Bonaventnra (Diisseldorf, 1962) p. 315 ff. 

8 \V. Hulsbusch, Elemente einer Krcuzestheologie in den Spdtschriften Bo - 
naventuras (Diisseldorf, 1968) p. 167 ff. 
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from time-conditioned, medieval exegetical viewpoints. It also ap¬ 
pears that the Bonaventurean understanding of the shape of Jesus' 
life bears striking parallels with pictures drawn by contemporary 
exegetes for whom Jesus appears as a man born of an impoverished 
family in an insignificant corner of the world. Vawter 9 indicates 
an understanding of Jesus from this side of critical studies that 
stands in no way contrary to that invoked by Bonaventure, provided 
we bracket the questionable Medieval theory — shared by Bonaven¬ 
ture — of the human knowledge of Jesus. In general today, we know 
Jesus as one who came from an impoverished family; who felt a 
keen sense of mission; who preached with urgency the coming of the 
Kingdom of God; who may well have seen this kind of preaching as 
something that would lead Him on a collision course with the vested 
interests of the religious and political leaders of His people; who 
fits into none of the national, social, or religious categories of His 
time; who was in fact executed by the Romans as a rebel against their 
rule in Palestine though details of His arrest and trial are obscure 
and the extent of Jewish and Roman participation is difficult to 
assess. But as Vawter states, “Jesus was put to death by the powers 
of his world in direct consequence of his fulfilling his mission as he 
understood it." 10 

The mystery of His life may be seen to revolve around His sense 
of mission and His fidelity to the demands of His Father's will; one 
can hardly hope to make sense of the Gospel tradition without this. 
And with this, a quality of life begins to emerge. It is a life of faithful 
searching for and response to the demands of a Sacred Presence in 
human existence; a response which will allow no finite reality to bear 
the final word about reality and about life; a life that calls all who 
hear and see it to trust in the power of a Father's love regardless 
of the trials to which this may lead one. 

I he mystery of Jesus’ career is embodied not only in what we 
know of His preaching but in the tradition about His actions as 
well. Here we refer to His embarrassing relation to sinners and out¬ 
casts which may be seen as the embodiment of the paradoxical 


9 B. Vawter, This Man Jesus. An Essay toward a Neiv Testament Christology 

(N.\ 1973) p. 25-28, et passim. While exegetes differ particularly on method¬ 

ological issues, the work of Vawter appears as a careful statement of the present 
state of New .testament studies by an exegete who, while respecting the demands 
of criticism, does not share the extreme biases of Bultmann. 

10 Op. cit., p. 68. 
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character of God’s love that reverses human expectations. It is not 
those who think they can justify themselves who are saved. Rather, 
the condition for entering the Kingdom is that one recognize one’s 
own need for the Physician. 11 

If Jesus’ historical ministry may be justifiably seen as that of 
the decisive witness to the Kingdom of the Father’s love and man’s 
existence as essentially a call to trust in that love, then surely the 
violent death of the decisive witness to that love is not merely the 
individual fate of Jesus; for on the cross hangs not only the individual 
Jesus, but the fundamental question of life’s validity. The love of 
a Servant leads the Servant to unavoidable conflict with the vested 
interests of worldly concerns and predictably to the violence of the 
cross. The fidelity of the obedient Servant leads to its most intense 
form in the acceptance of death rather than compromise. But is 
such fidelity really worthwhile, or is it too frustrated in the end? 
Is it fidelity to an illusion and a self-deception? If so, of what use is 
it to mankind? But if that life should be accepted by the Father to 
whom it gave such faithful witness, then man might believe that 
such a life is indeed worth living. 

Clearly such questions can be answered only from the side of 
Easter, for only from that perspective can man have the light ne¬ 
cessary to lift the life of Jesus out of the ambiguity that enshrouds 
all historical reality. But granted the resurrection and the Easter 
experience of the Church, we are left not with a detailed road-map 
of life; and not with a collection of moral examples that are to be 
literally transferred into individual lives in subsequent ages. Rather, 
we are left with what Van Harvey 12 calls a paradigm or with what 
Rahner 13 has called a formal structure. The life of Jesus is a para¬ 
digm in that its basic lines become the source of understanding our 
own life and human life generally. In using the analogy of a gram¬ 
matical structure Rahner indicates that the formal structure of human 
life — which is common for all — may be discerned in the career of 
Jesus; but the specific content is to be filled out by each individual in 
terms of his own circumstances, temperament, and talent. 

The mystery of the incarnation tells us that the Word of God 

11 Van Harvey, The Historian and the Believer (Toronto, 1966; paperback, 
1969) p. 270 ff. 

1,1 Op. cit., p. 253, for his treatment of paradigmatic events and perspectival 
image. 

13 K. Rahner, Spiritual Exercises (N.Y., 1965) p. 114 ff. 
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became incarnate as an individual man in a particular time and place, 
in a limited sector of history. And the divine Word embodied there 
speaks to men as individuals in terms of their particular place and 
time. As Bonaventure writes, what is embodied in that historical 
figure is the structural law of the entire cosmos, for all created reality 
flows form divine love and moves back to divine love. But above 
all, in man this structural law is to be personalized and enlivened 
with all the personal qualities of fidelity, love, and trust at the level 
of conscious awareness; for man is creation at that point where it 
it aware of itself and can shape itself freely in accord with its own 
inner teleology. Thus, the “imitation of Christ” is not the simple 
transfer of scenes from the life of Christ by re-enacting them in our 
own; rather it is the personal shaping of each human life according 
to the law of Sonship but in terms of each individual’s place in so¬ 
ciety and history. It is the personal, free taking up of human life with 
an absolute trust in the saving power of God’s love, searching con¬ 
stantly for what that love demands of each individual in his own 
circumstances of place and time. 


HIDDEN NESS AND REVE ALE DNESS 

An older view of Christ as revealer tended to equate His re¬ 
velatory action with the explicit teaching of doctrines, a position 
that relates to the general Scholastic opinion concerning Christ’s 
human knowledge. The latter opinion has recently come under severe 
criticism both from the perspective of exegesis and from that of 
dogma. Aside from the specifically Christological problem involved 
here, it would appear to be an historical anachronism to assert that 
Christ revealed such dogmas as the trinity, the incarnation, and the 
atonement by His death. Historical studies would seem to indicate 
quite a different situation. There is no doubt that Bonaventure 
shared the Scholastic view about the pre-eminent knowledge of 
Jesus, and at times he sees Christ’s historical activity as an explicit 
teaching activity. We have no doubt that Jesus did in fact preach, 
and that He did in fact indicate certain ethical attitudes; but He did 
not teach a systematic body of dogma nor a full-blown ethical system. 
At times one gains the impression that for a Christian, the issues of 
faith in their most basic epistemological structure — are of a totally 
different sort from those of other religions; that the Christian knows 
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much more about God because Jesus has told us more, and that the 
truth of Jesus’ teaching can be convincingly demonstrated — at least 
to the unprejudiced — by His own miracles and by certain facts in 
the life of the Church. In short, at times we get the distinct impres¬ 
sion that the meaning of revelation has come to be colored by a 
goodly amount of positivist-rationalistic philosophy and that the 
basic Christian religious experiences have been transformed into 
something quite different from the experiences of other religions. 
The amassing of external evidence tends to make faith not too dif¬ 
ferent in its fundamental structure from what man accepts as evi¬ 
dence elsewhere in life. Much of this style assumes a teaching activity 
on the part of Jesus of such a sort that it cannot be documented, 
and the final result is that there seems to be little room left for the 
hidden qualities of religious experience. 

The dialectical understanding of revelation as implied in the 
Bonaventurean text would imply a significant shift in perspective 
by placing the issue of revelation in quite a different context. The 
revelatory significance of Christ would no longer be situated first 
of all in explicit doctrinal teaching on His part. Quite to the contrary, 
the primary medium of revelation would now appear to be the actual 
concrete shape of His life and ministry which in turn is explicated 
in His words and actions. Words and actions do not provide teaching 
extraneous to His person, but are first of all the expression — partial 
and fragmentary — of the deeper mystery of His person. Words and 
signs are not extrinsic to His person, but rather are integral to the 
revelatory process; for in them the innermost mystery of His person 
is manifest in a particular way. 

As there is an irreducible dialectic between the inner reality 
and the outer reality in Bonaventure’s theology of the incarnation, 
so there is a similar dialectic in the reality of revelation; but now it 
is a dialectic between hiddenness and revealedness. It is indeed the 
Word who is really manifesting Himself, but He is doing so in human 
flesh which is ontologically other than the W'ord. The Christian claim 
that God has revealed Himself decisively in the person of Jesus 
does not alleviate the burden of weighty religious decisions by making 
all things clear to mankind. Quite the contrary could be argued with 
convincing force. There has been something of the scandalous involved 
in the Christian claims since the beginning. The scandal may be 
sensed in the present context if we but pause to reflect again on the 
quality of that life which we call, with unquestioning assurance, an 
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incarnation of the divine. The Jesus of the Gospel tradition hardly 
corresponds to the way in which we would conceive of a coming of 
God into the world. Common symbolism in the non-Christian religions 
points to greatness and power as the sign of divinity. How different 
is the characteristic Christian sign of the divine advent: the smallness 
and poverty of a confused young couple; the poverty of Bethlehem; 
the helpless infant; the simple shepherds. The Christian sign of the 
divine advent is found in the small, the humble; in that which 
is so pointedly summarized in the Magnificat. As Whitehead has 
phrased it: 


there can be no doubt as to what elements in the record have 
evoked a response from all that is best in human nature. The Mother, 
the Child, and the bare manger : the lowly man, homeless and self- 
forgetful, with his message of peace, love and sympathy: the suffering, 
the agony, the tender words as life ebbed, the final despair : and the 
whole with the authority of supreme victory.” 14 

The Jesus of the Gospel tradition as known today after gener¬ 
ations of extensive criticism corresponds quite fully with what would 
be required for such a dialectical understanding of Christology and 
revelation. From the beginning of Christian history, it has been pos¬ 
sible to see that human career as the decisive embodiment of the 
divine only by means of the light of faith. To those who do not share 
that faith, the life of Jesus will appear as peculiar or perhaps tragic; 
to some as noble, to others as foolish. The deepest mystery of His 
person is veiled and hidden to the unbeliever then as now. 


THE ACCESSIBILITY OF REVELATION TO FAITH 

What we have just suggested would seem to do violence to the 
relationship between revelation and faith; for have we not suggested 
that faith must precede revelation, or at least that faith enters in 
as an intrinsic moment of the revelatory process? Earlier in this 
article, we referred to changes in the theological understanding of 
revelation. An older handbook tradition understood revelation pri¬ 
marily as a process whereby God revealed truths to man, and faith 
as that attitude in man whereby he accepted these as true. In such 


14 A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (Toronto, 1961) p. 167. 
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a context, Jesus the Revealer was seen as one who taught basic 
dogmas about God, and who provided external evidence for the truth 
of His teaching by His outstanding life and miracles. When confronted 
with this evidence, the sincere man could come to believe the truth 
of what Jesus taught. 

This view of revelation and faith, however, has been transcended 
in the thought of many theologians and in the documents of Vati¬ 
can II. 15 Rather than focusing first of all on faith as the fides quae 
(i.e. a body of doctrine) or on faith as the act of the intellect that 
accepts the doctrine, many contemporary theologians place the em¬ 
phasis first of all on faith as an event that engages the whole man. 
In this they seem to stand in the company of the evangelist, John, 
for whom faith is not so much the intellectual acceptance of bloodless 
doctrines but first of all a personal love-relation of the believer 
with God-in-Jesus. For John, 16 pistis (i.e. faith) stands in contrast 
to gnosis , (i.e. knowledge); for faith is the free giving-over of oneself 
in the whole of one's person to the God-in-Jesus through agape 
(i.e. love). Faith is a personal sharing in the life and destiny of Jesus 
in which love expresses itself in the form of obedience — the unmistak¬ 
able sign of love (Jn. 14,13). So it is for John that faith emerges 
as the true knowledge; a knowledge which is not a “control over the 
object known," but rather a “being conditioned by the known." 
If one asks here concerning the initium fidei , John would answer: 
“God has first loved us" (Jn. 3,16; 1 Jn. 4,10; 3,1). For this reason, 


15 W. Abbott, The Documents of Vatican II (N.Y., 1966) “Dogmatic Con¬ 
stitution on Divine Revelation ( Dei Verbum )” p. 107 ff., esp. p. 112-114. It would 
go beyond the scope of this article to present a full treatment of the teaching 
of Vatican II on the question of revelation. It does seem a fair reading of the 
Council, however, to suggest that its primary thrust is not that of the older pro- 
positional view, though it does include the legitimate concern of propositional 
revelation. The primary emphasis of Vatican II seems to be on revelation as a 
self-communication of Cxod in acts that take place in history and are interpreted 
by words. This history, though more extensive than biblical history, is focused 
most intensely in the person of Jesus Christ, who “perfected revelation by fulfilling 
it through His whole work of making Himself present and manifesting Himself; 
through His words and deeds, His signs and wonders, but especially through 
His death and glorious resurrection from the dead and final sending of the Spirit 
of truth.” (p. 113). 

16 J. B. Bauer, Bibeltheologisches Worterbuch (Graz, 1962) 2nd ed. under 
the title: Zeugnis, p. 1257-1262. Also, M. Seybold, P. Cren, U. Horst, A. Sand, 
P. Stockmeier, Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Vol. 1, fasc. ia, ed. By M. Schmaus, 
A. Grillmeier, and L. Scheffczyk (Freiburg, 1971) p. 23-26. 
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it is possible for us to love. Faith, trust, and love are possible for 
man only because of God’s loving advance. Faith is first of all the 
personal acceptance of the loving act of God in Jesus together with 
the obedience it demands. 

In this sense, the dialectical understanding of Bonaventure 
seems to be deeply Johannine in tone. Miracles by themselves do not 
induce faith, for they remain ambiguous. But to one who believes, 
the miracle becomes a sign) it is a sign not in the sense that it points 
away from itself to something else (i.e. like a road-sign that is not 
itself the road), rather it is a true manifestation to the believer of 
the very person of the one revealing. Miracle, in this view, is not 
something extrinsic to the person who performs it, but is a visible 
manifestation of His innermost mystery. As an example, we can 
cite the miracle of the bread in John 6. Here is for the believer a 
manifestation of the person of Jesus as the true bread that one must 
eat in faith. The healing of the man born blind is the symbol of the 
uncomprehending world coming to faith in the darkness of night. 
The raising of Lazarus is the manifestation of Jesus as the true re¬ 
surrection and life. 

So it appears also in the theology of Bonaventure. Thus, in the 
text with which we began, he says of the incarnation: “Yet the 
flesh was manifested externally, while the divinity was hidden with¬ 
in. Such a revelation which proceeds in hiddenness can be grasped 
only by the eyes of faith. Such a revelation requires a total, personal 
act that cannot be reduced to a simply intellectual acceptance of 
doctrine. The eyes of man’s reason must be purged by the light of 
faith through the works of the Holy Spirit before he can perceive 
the revelation as revelation. Jesus is revealed as the Christ only to 
the believer. To one who refuses belief, He is hidden even in His 
revelatory form, i.e. in His human reality. 

There is, then, deep in Bonaventure’s Christology, a theology 
of mystery and silence. As the external words of a man lead the 
hearer into contact with the spiritual reality of the speaker, so the 
Word — in His human reality — leads believer into the divine realm 
that transcends all human words and concepts. The revelation of 
Jesus proceeds in hiddenness; and that hiddenness means that the 
revelation can be grasped only in faith. But it is a faith that leads 
man into spiritual contact with the divine Son, and thus into the Son's 
relation to the Father and to the Spirit. And this is Life. 

The primary significance of Bonaventure's view would relate 
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to questions being debated within the church; namely, the relation 
of the tradition of high-Christology to the insights of historical 
studies. If the dialectical structure of Christology is isolated and the 
medieval presuppositions concerning New Testament history and 
the epistemology of Christ are replaced by a contemporary viewpoint, 
it is possible to maintain the legitimate concern of high-Christology 
(i.e. the radical unity of the person and the work of Jesus) while 
respecting the well-established findings of contemporary exegesis 
and the history of dogma. 

The difference between this position and that of Van Harvey 
and others lies in the fact that that which appears as paradigmatic 
in Bonaventure's view is backed up ontologically in his doctrine of 
exemplarism and trinitarian expressionism involving a dialectical 
relation between the Father and the Son, as well as a dialectical 
relation between the Son and human nature. Its starting point is 
the historical humanity of Jesus as perceived by the faith of the 
Christian community. 

If it is possible — as we believe it is — to have sufficient knowledge 
about Jesus on the one hand, and to make sound historical judgments 
about the meaning of Easter-faith and the dogmas of the Church on 
the other hand, then in principle, it would be possible to carry out 
Christology in this mode without falling into arbitrary subjectivism. 
The paradigm is not the arbitrary choice of a particular theologian; 
and the paradigm is binding for man as such. If this should be im¬ 
possible, then it seems that Christology as it has been carried out 
historically in the Church is impossible in principle; and Christ can 
readily become a symbol for whatever one thinks is most important 
for man at any given moment. 


Rev. Zachary Hayes, O.F.M. 



Fr. Zachary Hayes, O.F.M. autographing What Manner of Man?, his 
translation of selected Christological sermons of Saint Bonaventure. 
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In the name of the Faculty of St. Bonaventure University, I 
am honored to present to you, Father President, a Theologian, lec¬ 
turer, and Author, whose work is a reminder to the world that the 
Franciscan Order represents two great ideals: the dedication of man s 
whole life to God, and the sanctification of the mind through its 
contact with divine wisdom. 

A prominent theologian deeply rooted in the Bonaventurean 
tradition, he has taught, written and proclaimed a theology, at once 
scientific in character and franciscan in orientation, at once critical 
in outlook and ecclesially committed. The candidate is a member of 
the Saint Louis Province of the Order of Friars Minor, who was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1959 - pursued his Doctoral studies 
in Theology at the University of Bonn, where his main area of con¬ 
centration and research was the late Bonaventurean School. 

Since his return from Europe, he has taught in various Schools 
of Theology, including St. Bonaventure University and the Catholic 
Theological Union at Chicago, where he is Professor of Doctrinal 
Theology. During the past ten years he has extended his teaching 
Ministry to include continuing education for Clergy and Religious, 
as well as adult education for the laity. He is an active member of 
and participant in the Catholic Theological Society of America and 
a Member of the Society for the Scientific Study of Religion. 

His publications include three books on Franciscan and Bona¬ 
venturean Theology, as well as articles and studies in various theo¬ 
logical and profressional Journals. His most recent work on the 
Christology of St. Bonaventure, entitled What Manner of Man ?, was 
presented to the University today on the occasion of the Centenary 
Celebration. 

The Patron of this University, St. Bonaventure, once wrote : 
“All divisions of knowledge are handmaids of Theology, and this is 
the fruit of all sciences, that in all, faith may be strengthened, God 
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may be honored, character may be formed, and consolation may be 
derived from union with the Holy Spirit, a union which takes place 
through charity, to the attainment of which the whole purpose of 
theology is directed.” 

Our candidate has demonstrated in his scholarly endeavors and 
in his life a loyalty to this division, this wisdom of St. Bonaventure. 

Wherefore, as a token of the recognition and affection that St. 
Bonaventure bears, him, it is indeed my privilege to ask that that 
the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters, honoris causa, be conferred 
on the Reverend Father Zachary Hayes, of the Order of Friars Minor. 


Ignatius C. Brady, O.F.M. 


THE OPERA OMNIA OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 

REVISITED 


To re-examine the Quaracchi edition of St. Bonaventure 1 means, 
for me, to rehearse family history and re-open family problems, 
not to speak of conjuring up ghosts of the past or, perhaps, even 
revealing skeletons in the closet. Though Quaracchi as a publishing 
center has ceased to exist these last three years, the transfer of the 
Collegio S. Bonaventura to Grottaferrata (Rome) has not lessened 
the feeling of direct continuity with those giants of the past who 
edited Bonaventure with such poor and simple means and who even 
by their mistakes help us look to the future. 

I here propose to discuss some four points on both the mon¬ 
umental edition of Bonaventure and developments since then: 
i) the background of the edition, its preparation, etc.; 2) problems 
of the edition or, frankly, defects that are found in it, or items open 
to criticism; 3) the question of pieces found since the edition: whether 
they can be attributed to Bonaventure or not; 4) things that still 
remain to be discovered. 


I. HISTORY OF THE EDITION 


a) Background 

The Editors themselves furnish some details on the background 
of their work: the need of a new and thoroughly critical edition; 
the impulse given the undertaking by Bernardino Dal Vago, General 
of the Friars Minor; and the pioneer work of Fidelis Maddalena of 
Fanna in the libraries of Europe in search of manuscripts and new 


1 Doctoris Seraphici 5 . Bonaventurae S.R.E. Episcopi Card. Opera Omnia, 
tomes I-IX, plus indices, etc.. Ad Claras Aquas (Quaracchi), 1882-1902. 
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material on Bonaventure and the whole Scholastic tradition. * 2 They 
cannot hide their admiration for the spirit and vision of Father Fi- 
delis, who insisted even against the General on the need of such 
scientific preparation. 

A first “scientific expedition” (1872-1873) soon proved how 
farsighted were Fidelis's desires. 3 Eventually, with a number of 
collaborators he was able to visit, despite political disturbances in 
much of Europe, all the principal libraries and many minor ones 
(close to 400 in all) and collect notices on some 20,000 codices of the 
Franciscan School (and Order) and Scholasticism in general; a col¬ 
lection which still bears much fruit. Part of that fruit was the founding 
of the Collegio di San Bonaventura at Quaracchi, west of Florence, 
in 1876, with its own printing plant, whence issued the edition of 
Bonaventure, 1882-1902. Poor Fidelis, ever of precarious health 
and worn out by his constant labors and travels, did not live to see 
their results (d. 12 August 1881). 

His work was carried on by the members of the College: Ignatius 
Jeiler, who as Prefect of the Editors handled the Prolegomena and 
Scholia; Hyacinth Deimel, vice-prefect, charged with details of the 
textual work, and a good number of collaborators, German and 
Italian. 

b) Methods of the Edition 

It was a mixed group, with mixed ideas on methods to follow 
in the work of preparing the edition. A crisis had indeed erupted 
while Fidelis was still alive over the all-important question of meth¬ 
ods. In brief, he had long decided that the Editors would follow 
the methods used in the past by the Benedictines of Saint-Maur, 
especially in their edition of Saint Hilary. In this he was seconded 
by his Italian collaborators and a number of scholars to whom he 
sent a specimen of the text in 1880. On the other hand, Jeiler, Deimel 
and others favored the more modern and more rigorous method used 
in Germany for the edition of classical authors. Charity and pru¬ 
dence (together with an intervention of the Father General) even- 


Cf. Opera omnia, tom. I, pp. XI—XXXI (on the Vatican and Venice edi¬ 

tions, etc.); pp. I—XI, and XXXI—XXXVII (on Fidelis, and the new material, etc.). 

3 A permanent fruit of these researches is to be found in his Ratio novae 
collcctionis opernm omnium sive editorum sive anecdotorum Seraph. Eccl. Doct. 
S. Bonaventurae (Torino, 1874), for the sixth centenary of the death of Bon- 
aventurc. 
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tually won out, and the Maurist methods were adopted with some 
modifications. 4 5 6 * 

The result is what for want of a better word we may call a hu¬ 
manistic edition. There is but one set of footnotes, most of which 
serve to illustrate the text or give the needed reference; while but 
few offer variant readings, and then at times in a vague way; e.g., 
“some codices read thus and thus”. 0 No attempt is made before 
Tome III (p. Via) to group codices into families; and even then, 
as indeed throughout the edition, we are required to trust the judge¬ 
ment of the Editors. A like complaint can be registered that, especially 
for shorter works of Bonaventure, the Editors fail to give a complete 
description of a manuscript, so that we have no way of knowing the 
voisinage, or relation, of a piece to other works of Bonaventure or 
to other Scholastics in the same manuscript. 8 

Unfortunately too, when Fidelis and his helpers examined and 
described the codices of Bonaventure and contemporaries, no one 
knew the role or importance of pecie and university editions in pre¬ 
paring critical texts. As a result, the Editors did not recognize (it 
seems) the difference between professionally produced and home¬ 
made copies. 

Finally, before looking at specific problems, we should face the 
question of the Scholia which Ignatius Jeiler appended to so many 
Questions in the Sentences and to a few other works of Bonaventure. 
Reviewing the first tome of the Opera Omnia, Franz Fhrle expressed 
his perplexity in their regard. Some he found to be good; one he 
attacked rather vehemently; and in general protested that such 
historical disquisitions went beyond the role of the Editors and ran 
the risk of being of ephemeral worth. To him, they seemed to serve 
the schools of the (Franciscan) Order rather than the universal 


4 Cf. V. Meneghin, II Padre Fedcle da Fanna del Frati Minori, 1838-1881, 
(Vicenza, 1940), 191-1951 and F. Ehrle, “Die neue Schule des hi. Bonaventura, 
Stimmen aus Maria Laach, 25 (1883), 15-28, describing a visit to Quaracchi in 
diebus illis and reviewing the “first distribution" of tome I (pp. I-416) and the 
Textkritik followed by the Editors. He is not too happy with the norms, since 
the goal seems to be to achieve a good text for theological Schulunterrich rather 
than a critically established edition. 

5 The Editors, at least for the Sentences, tried to avoid a farrago of variant 

readings (cf. I, pp* XXXIX and LXXIX). 

6 An instance is found in t. V, p. Va, in respect to Vatic, lat. 612 (really, 

Vatic. Palat. lat. 612); cf. V. Doucet, “De quaestionibus S. Bonaventurae adscriptis 

in Cod. Vaticano Palatino Lat. 612,“ Arch. Franc. Hist., 26 (1933). 4 8 7 “ 496 - 
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interests of other readers. 7 On the other hand, Pope Leo XIII found 
them most opportune, as illustrating the harmony of doctrine between 
Bonaventure and Thomas. 8 Whether Jeiler, brought up in the Thomistic 
tradition, had undertaken sua sponte to write such appendices, or 
had been prompted from higher up, I have so far not been able to 
discover. 


II. PROBLEMS OF THE EDITION 

Not every tome of the Quaracchi edition offers problems. On 
the other hand, there well may be questions or problems of which I 
am not aware, since I have had little opportunity to compare the 
printed texts with the manuscripts. 

a) In the Sentences, Book I 

One question inadequately answered by the Editors involves a 
long addition to Dist. XXVII, p. I,® in which Bonaventure defends 
his opinion on the divine paternity. Since it is found only in four 
manuscripts, and not in the university edition (e.g., Vat. lat. 907, 
at f. 103c), it is evidently a postscript in answer to a charge of con¬ 
freres that he had abandoned the opinion of his master, Alexander 
of Males, and the early l'ranciscan school; hence a piece that cir¬ 
culated only among the friars. The Editors are perplexed by the 
document, in the Prolegomena (tom. I, p. lxiii, n. 2) they judge it 
to be authentic and promise to publish it under Dist. XXVII; but 
arrived at that point, and confused by another addition (to be con¬ 
sidered immediately), they hesitate to attribute it to Bonaventure, 
consign part of it to fine print in the notes, and abruptly declare that 
the latter half (nn. 15-27 in Delorme’s edition) is not Bonaventure’s 
(I, pp. 472-474). 

With much less authority, since the piece is found only at the 
end of one manuscript of Book I, they publish as an integral part 
(with the spurious title of Praelocutio) of the Prologue to Book II 
(that is, in the usual 12-point type) what the Prolegomena (I, p. Iviib) 

7 Cl. his Recension in Zeitsch. f. hath. Theologie, 8 (1884), 413-426, esp. 

420 ff. 

* See his Letter, 13 Dec. 1885, at the head of Tome III, pp. I-II. 

Publ. in part after the Schoiion (I, 473—474); complete text in F. Delorme, 
•S'. Bonav. Collaliones in Hexaemeron et Bonaventnriana quaedam selecta (Qua¬ 
racchi, 1934), 284-294. 
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considered to be rather an Epilogue to Book I. We can appreciate 
the dry comment of Fr. Victorine Doucet: “On this whole problem 
the Editors reveal a remarkable hesitancy.” 10 Both pieces are authen¬ 
tic: we need have no doubt on this score. But the Epilogue-Prologue 
represents the first defense of Bonaventure, which he then discarded 
as less than adequate and perhaps too personal in tone, in favor of 
the longer answer in Distinction XXVII. Since both items, however, 
reflected a domestic dispute, Bonaventure thought it better not to 
include either in the university edition. Both indeed had been super¬ 
seded by the Epilogue to Book II (p. 1016). 

b) Tome V 

The fifth Tome of the Opera omnia is dedicated to Opuscula 
theologica, Bonaventure’s Disputed Questions, his sum of theology 
(the Breviloquium), etc. A few remarks may suffice, of varied value, 
be it admitted: 

First, for the convenience of the student, it would have been 
more useful, it seems to me, to have placed the Prolegomena to each 
work immediately before the text thereof. This is a passing remaik 
of no great value. 

Secondly, Tome V rightly begins with three series of Disputed 
Questions, the work of Bonaventure as Alagister vcgens: Be scientia 
Christi, Be Myslerio Trinitatis, and Be perjectione evangelica. The 
text is well established. But whether this sequence implies that the 
Editors believed this to be the chronological order is not clear. Cer¬ 
tainly the Be scientia Christi precedes the questions on the trinity, 
since there is a reference in the latter group to the Be scientia . u 
But the Be perfedione evangelica, as far as I know, contains no cross- 
reference to the other Questions. 

This is indeed no proof of priority. Nor do any of the codices 
containing the Questions offer help, save Assisi 172, the only ma¬ 
nuscript that has (or had) all three series. In the fourth (and last) 
part, which once formed an independent codex with its own foliation, 
the order of Questions is: Be perfedione evangelica (ff. 217-239, or 
originally ff. 1-23) now missing; but lists on f. 87V), a bit later the 

10 In Prolegom. in l. Ill necnon in libros I et II "Summae fratris Alexandri" 
(Quaracchi, 1948), p. CCCXLIII, n. 3, and surrounding discussion; the text is 
corrected and republ. by F. Delorme, op. cit., 3 57 ~ 3 ^-■ 

11 Cf. De niyst. Trin., q. 4, a. 1, ad 15 (t. V, 84b). Some mss. too (e.g. Vat. 
Pal. lat. 612) may provide an external witness. 
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Dc scientia Christi, and lastly those on the Trinity. We shall have 
occasion to come back to this codex later. — The other manuscripts 
of De perfectione are such a hodge-podge of material, either out of 
sequence, or providing only some Questions, that one almost despairs 
of making sense of it all. 

Only two manuscripts have (or had) all the Questions, in the 
order intended by Bonaventure; the Assisi codex and a Florentine 
manuscript (Bibl. Naz. D.IV.27), but not in proper order. The other 
fourteen known manuscripts have only some of the Questions. Yet 
we should not conclude that they are all without rhyme or reason. 
The Editors seemed to sense this, since they point out that the second 
Question on Poverty, art. 1: On Renunciation of goods, and art. 2: 
on Mendicancy, stand by themselves in many manuscripts, are printed 
as De paupcrtate Christi contra Af agi strum Guillelmum in four incu- 
nable editions (tome V, p. vib; and p. liv),and are listed by Ubertino 
da Casale (c. 1305) under almost the same title: Dc paupcrtate Christi 
contra Guillelmum de Sanclo Amore (p. lv). In addition, the Editors 
knew of two manuscripts of the question on Mendicancy in the re- 
portation of an unknown student ( secundum quod a quodam clerico 
potuit reportari), together with the written rebuttals of Saint-Amour 
in the margins. 12 

If then we listen to the manuscripts, as we must do, they seem 
to say that at least two of the Questions (Renunciation and Men¬ 
dicancy) were disputed in more public circumstances than the rest 
of the series. At least, the fact that a cleric, a non-religious student, 
was present and made a reportatio of the second question, would 
imply an open debate. Where? Where else more probably (and here I 
interject my own interpretation) than at the inception of Bonaventure 
as master in the University? I know full well the whole problem bristles 
with difficulties, since not all the documents on the first stage of the 
controversy over the Mendicants in the University have come down 
to us. We do not know when Bonaventure incepted, yet I hazard 
a guess that a little closer examination of all known documents 
would place that action in September 1255. 

Thirdly, the chronological order of the triple series of Collationes 
in tome V should have been observed by the Editors. They had ample 


12 Cf. Opera omnia, V, pp. VII-XII; a third ms. was found by P. Glorieux; 
cf. F. Delorme, op. cit., XXIV-XXVI, with a new edition of the text, from one 
ms., pp. 328-356. 
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proof that the three series, the De decern praeceptis , De donis Spiritus 
Saudi , and the one usually called In Hexaemeron, were given in the 
spring of 1267, 1268, 1273, respectively. Yet without any reason to 
justify themselves, the Editors, chose to publish them in exactly 
the reverse order. In addition, while they knew that the text of In 
Hexaemeron prepared for publication was itself a reportation, they 
completely disregarded, save for the conclusion, a second reportation 
found in a codex of Siena. Perhaps in this they were influenced by 
the presence in seven manuscripts of the published text in a much 
more accurate version that that provided by older editions. Their 
neglect was repaired, so to speak, by F. Delorme’s edition of the 
Siena version. 13 Ideally, a new edition should print both versions 
side-by-side. 

Lastly, there are problems connected with two other pieces 
in tome V: the Sermo de Corpore Christi (V, 553 ~ 566 ) and the tract 
De plantatione Paradisi (pp. 574 - 579 )• The former is found only 
in northern manuscripts (Germany, Austria, Switzerland), and only 
in three is it attributed to dominus Bonaventura (out of 18 manuscripts; 
16 listed by Editors). The question needs study. The De plantatione , 
the Editors admit (V, xlvii b), is probably based on the later works 
of Bonaventure, and to that extent merited publication. 

c) The Postilla in Sapientiam 

By and large, the first five tomes contain the basic sources for 
Bonaventure’s theological and philosophical teachings. Yet we should 
not lightly dismiss the commentaries on Sacred Scripture found in 
tomes VI and VII. There is something for the philosopher in Bonaven¬ 
ture’s analysis of vanitas vanitatum in his In Ecclesiasten; and much 
for the theologian in the Postilla on Saint Luke which occupies vol. VII. 
Both are the work of Bonaventure the master, not Bonaventure the 
baccalaureus biblicus , as it is all too usual to interpret the testimony 
of Salimbene (tome VII, pp. viii-ix). Both together with the Postilla 
on the Gospel of St. John and the Collationes on the same Gospel 
(notes and outlines for sermons; not infrequent in Franciscan tra¬ 
dition), represent the genuine works of Bonaventure on the Bible. 
In short, the commentary on the Book of Wisdom (tome VI, 106-233) 
cannot be considered the work of Bonaventure. Not that it could 
not be his; but that there is no critical proof of its authenticity: 


13 F. Delorme, op. cit., pp. 1-275. 
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no manuscripts of it bear the name of Bonaventure, as the Editors 
admit (VI, p. xviii b). Evidently the}' accepted the work simply 
because other editors before them had taken it as genuine. 

d) Tomes VIII-IN 

With your kind permission, I should like to leave these two 
volumes unopened at the present time. Tome VIII embraces smaller 
works pertaining to the spiritual life and a second group concerned 
with the Franciscan Order. Under either class there are found pieces 
of rather doubtful authenticity, to say the least. 14 The last volume, 
over 700 pages of Sermons, took some four years to prepare and yet 
is far from perfect. The field is so vast and complicated that we prefer 
to leave it to the specialists to decide which sermons are genuine, 
which doubtful or spurious, and indeed which ones are missing. 


III. NEW ATTRIBUTIONS 

For me, the Quaracchi Editors of Bonaventure, for all their 
lapses from the norms of rigorous criticism, are still giants to be 
looked up to and praised. Yet one can still ask questions! If all the 
works in the Opera omnia are not Bonaventure’s, are all the works 
of Bonaventure in the Opera omnia ? 

Some twenty or thirty years ago, there seemed to be a constant 
competition among scholars offering answers to that question. The 
contest is not closed, because so far there have been no winners 
(save for some sermons of the Seraphic Doctor), even among several 
Quaracchi editors who tried their luck. These we shall briefly examine 
in the chronological order of the studies involved. 

a) Questions De productione rerum, etc. 

Back in 1932, describing the Assisi codex 172, a miscellanea 
made up of scraps of four different manuscripts of the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries, Fr. Victorin Doucet noted that the last and 
oldest part (ff. 242-268) once contained three questions Dc productione 
rerum , in the midst of the Disputed Questions of Bonaventure. Hence 
he raised the problem whether this series, found anonymously with 

14 Cf. C. Harkins, “The Authorship of a Commentary on the Franciscan 
Rule published among the Works of St. Bonaventure," Franc. Studies, 29 (1969), 
157-248. 
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other kindred Questions in a Florence manuscript might not belong 
to Bonaventure. In the latter codex are found eleven questions (again 
between genuine Questions of Bonaventure), four of which may be 
entitled De productione rerum , and seven which should more rightly 
be seen as introducing a series De anima. 

Both series Doucet regarded as almost certainly Bonaventure’s: 
eas Seraphico Doctori esse ascribendas ego vix dubito. He notes likewise 
that Fidelis of Fanna, who had examined the questions experienced 
some doubt only because of certain literary formulae. Why then did 
not the Editors accept the questions, but pass them off as perhaps 
from Alexander of Alexandria (tome V, p. v)? They certainly do not 
belong to Alexander, since this part of the codex is rather from the 
decade 1260-1270. 15 

Whatever the answer, the questions need a fresh examination. 
Yet from Fidelis's notes on the tenth of the whole series : Utrum 
anima una intellectiva sit perfectio omnium hominum vel plures plu- 
rium (ff. 62b-64a), it would be hard, if not impossible, to conclude 
that it belongs to Bonaventure. In answer to an objection, the author 
says: “If we both know the same truth, this happens by reason of 
the same uncreated light: not through the same created light, but 
through an uncreated light. This eternal light in the soul is called 
the intellectus agens... which irradiates on the possible intellect...” 16 
This is hardly Bonaventure. Perhaps then we can eliminate the 
series De anima. On the other hand, the fourth question De pro¬ 
ductione rerum is on the eternity of the world (ff. 57 a ~58b): whence 
we might suspect that it may be dated c. 1260. All four questions, 
moreover, can be matched in Matthew of Acquasparta’s Qq. De 
productione rerum , qq. 3-5, and q. 9. 17 But Matthew had the tendency 
to repeat (some years later) and improve on questions of the mast¬ 
ers he had heard at Paris. 18 Hence it seems likely that these earlier 

15 V. Doucct, “Descriptio codicis 172 Bibl. communalis Assisiensis,” Arch. 
Franc. Hist., 25 (1932), 514 ff. 

16 Fol. 15c: “Ad aliud dicendum quod si eandem veritatem cognoscimus, 
quod hoc non est nisi eadem luce eterna, non per eandem vim creatam, sed in- 
creatam. Ista lux eterna in anima dicitur intellectus agens; licet cum hac anima 
habeat aliam lucem creatam, tamen non sufficeret sine ilia. Unde hec lux eterna 
dicitur irradiare super intellectum possibilem,...’’ 

17 Ed. G. Gal (Quaracchi, 1956). 

18 Cf. I. Brady, “Background to the Condemnation of 1270: Master William 
of Baglione, O.F.M.,” Franciscan Studies, 30 (1970), 45, n. 3. Baglione has his 
own questions on the eternity of the world; and so can be eliminated as author here. 
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questions belong either to Walter of Brugge (regent 1267-1268) or 
Eustace of Arras (1268-Dec. 1269). More likely both series, that is, 
all eleven Questions belong to Eustace. If nothing else, they would 
provide an introduction to his many other questions on the soul. 19 

b) The so-called autograph of S. Bonaventure 

Another member of the college of Quaracchi, Fr. Francois- 
Marie Ilenquinet, researching in Assisi about the same date, believed 
he found an autograph of Bonaventure: codex 186, containing ma¬ 
terial Bonaventure must have gathered in preparation for his Com¬ 
mentary on the Lombard. But it is a mite difficult to follow Hen- 
quinet’s line of argument, and I do not intend to repeat it here. Suf¬ 
fice it to say that the more I look at the contents of Assisi 186, the 
mistakes in transcription, etc., the more its true character appears: 
it is the notebook indeed of a student, copying, at times copying badly, 
and always selectively, questions of Bonaventure and his predeces¬ 
sors. It is simply a companion piece of many such collections of that 
period. 20 

c) The Questions of Vatican Palatine latin 612 

Two series of questions in this important manuscript (cf. note 6) 
seem originally to have been assigned to bo } that is, Bonaventure, in 
the list of questions on ff. I23v-I24r: namely, De ieiunio (ff. 4od-43c) 
and De oratione (ff. 43-460). Doucet thought the lead used as a pen¬ 
cil to write bo had faded; Fd rather say the ascription was erased. 
In any case, Doucet questioned the attribution to Bonaventure in 
terms of formulae, mannerisms, etc., of the De ieiunio. On the other 
had, the group De oratione , in better Latin, might well belong to 
John of La Rochelle. 

Later on in the same codex one finds a series De restitutione 
(ff. I26a-i30b) and thirty eight questions de eleemosyna et mendici- 
tate (ff. I37b-I48c ; and ff. 1300-1360). Doucet hesitated on these, 
since he saw some connection or resemblance to Bonaventure’s De 
perfectione evangelica ; but Fr. E. Lio has shown since that the se- 


19 Cf. I. Brady, “Questions at Paris c. 1260-1270)“ in Arch. Franc. Hist., 
62 (1969), 678-681. 

20 See I. Brady, “S. Bonaventura alunno della scuola francescana di Pa- 
rigi,“ Incontri Bonaventuriani, 9 (1973). 69-74, and references given there. 
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ries On Alms is nothing more than an extract from the Summa of 
Alexander of Hales; and in passing shows that the same must be 
said of the other series, On Restitution. 21 

d) The Bonaventuriana of F. Delorme 

Some pieces published by Delorme (cf. note 13) cannot belong 
to Bonaventure. The De exsistentia anitnae in corpore, for example, 
is acknowledged in the preface as of Eustace of Arras. A Prooemium 
he proposes for the first Book of Sentences is hardly more than an 
abbreviation by some later scholastic (pp. 279-283). What he offers 
from a folio glued to the inside cover of Todi ms. 30, De exsistentia 
angelorum (pp. 295-304) is by no means established as authentic. 
Sometime some one will find this in an anonymous commentary. 

e) TWO MORE ENTRIES 

In 1950, Prof. P. Glorieux published as Bonaventure’s (or saw 
published a text he had prepared before the War) a series or two of 
questions De caritate et De novissimis. But a critical study by Fr. H-Fr. 
Dondaine demolished such a hypothesis. 22 

In the same year, Fr. G. H. Tavard gave us what he took to be 
a disputed question of Bonaventure De Theologia, though an adden¬ 
dum within the article weakened his position considerably. lie was 
answered kindly but firmly by Fr. Dondaine, who even at 80 knows 
more of the field than most scholars. 23 We can add that Fidelis of 
Fanna had already noted the presence of the Question(s), but saw 
them as early fourteenth century and had passed them over. 


21 Cf. V. Doucet, "Do quaest. S. Bonav. adscriptis in Cod. Vat. Pal. 612, 
Arch. Franc. Hist., 26 (1933). 4951 and E - Lio - veramente San Bonaventura 
l’autore delle Questioni De eleemosyna contenute nel cod. Vat. Pal. lat. 612?, 
Antonianum, 37 (1962), H 5 _I 39 - 

22 S. Bonaventure, Questions disputees De caritate, De novissimis (Paris, 
1950); H. Fr. Dondaine, “De l’attribution a Saint Bonaventure des Questions du 
ms. d'Arras 873,“ Archivum Fratrum Praed., 19 (i 949 ). 3 I 3 “ 37 8 - 

23 G. H. Tavard, “St. Bonaventure’s Disputed Question De Theologia, 
Rech. de Theol. anc. et med., 18 (1950). 187-236; H. Fr. Dondaine, “L’auteur de 
la Question De theologia du ms. Todi 39 ” Rech • de th *° 1 ' anc ' et m * d > *9 ( l 95 2 )> 
244-27°. 
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IV. THINGS TO FIND 

To conclude, there is still the possibility that the Opera Omnia 
is not complete! I doubt if we can expect to find any more Disputed 
Questions, especially if Bonaventure's magisterium did not extend 
beyond a year and a half (possibly from Sept. 1255 to circa March 
1257, when he received notice of his election as Minister General). 
But a few other things might be looked for, either by identifying 
them in pieces already published or by searching for them in manu¬ 
scripts. 

a) Principium Biblicum 

The candidate for the magisterium began his ascent to that 
office by becoming a baccalaureus biblicus . At the outset he was 
required to deliver an opening discourse ( inlroitns before 1250; prin¬ 
cipium (thereafter) in which he gave a commendatio and partitio of 
S. Scripture. We have that of John of La Rochelle before Bonaven- 
ture, that of St. Thomas after him; but so far none is assured for 
Bonaventure. 24 

/;) Principium magisteriale or aulicum 

By this we means the recommcndalio S. Scripturae or recommen- 
datio sacrae doctrinae given in brief form by the doctorandus in the 
aula/hall of the bishop and repeated at length soon after his promo¬ 
tion. There are those who find Bonaventure's principium in his sermo 
De Christo magistro . 2j Yet this sermon does not resemble any other 
known principium. 

c) Miscellaneous items 

Over and above the sermons, a problem already touched on, 
there are likely scattered pieces representing Bonaventure's work as 


The Quaracchi Editors considered the Principium biblicum to be simply 
the Principium or introduction to a given book of Scripture (tome. VI, p. LXa; 
and p. XVIb). Tn the latter paragraph they write: “Ex quo patet hunc prologuni 
[in Eccl.l esse id quod tunc nominabatur principium S. Scripturae... seu ea prima 
lectio, qua baccalaureus quidam suum cursum, id est expositionem huius libri 
incepit.” Since they had no clear notion of what the principium was, little wonder 
that they looked no further. 

Cf. J. G. Bougerol, Introduction a l*etude de S. Bonaventure (Paris, 
i960), 174. 
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Minister General which may still be explored: his relations to the 
Order as a whole, letters to individuals or Provinces, letters etc., 
touching the Poor Clares. 

Yet whether or not such material is ever found, we have more 
than enough to make us realize how truly Bonaventure was called 
the Doctor Devotus and/or Seraphicus, who as a man, as an indi¬ 
vidual, as a person made a lasting impression on all he met. 

Saturday, July 13, 1974, 8 p.m. Rev. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M. 
University Chapel Collegio S. Bonaventura 

de Quaracchi 

00046 Grottaferrata-(Roma) 
Italy 

St. Bonaventure University 
The Franciscan Institute 


Ignatius C. Brady, O.F.M. 


ST. BONAVENTURE’S THEOLOGY 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


On more than one occasion, analyzing the genesis and growth of 
a school of spirituality, the famous Fr. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., 
strongly suggested that it developed in three stages: first, in the 
founder (who was often also the founder of a religious community), 
then in the experiences of the first generations of his disciples, and 
finally in the systematic elaboration and doctrinal justification on the 
part of theologians. One may question the universality of such a the¬ 
sis, since Gemelli seems to have gone from the history of 1 'ranciscan 
spirituality to a wider application of such stages of development in 
other schools. Nonetheless, it does have some bearing on the theme 
we should like to discuss here, the imitation of Christ, or more exactly 
that doctrine within the framework of Franciscan spirituality. Ac¬ 
cepted and practiced vividly, concretely, intuitively, by St. Francis 
of Assisi, lived under his inspiration by the first generations of the 
friars, it received its theological explanation and defence in the work 
of Franciscan theologians, particularly as they answered charges 
raised against the Mendicant way of life by two secular Masters at 
Paris, William of Saint-Amour and Gerard of Abbeville. The climax 
is reached in the thought of St. Bonaventure, as in his Apologia Pau- 
perum (fall of 1269) he brings to bear on the question the basic prin¬ 
ciples of his theology of exemplarism. Yet that synthesis was itself 
the mature fruit of a long development within the thinking of Bona¬ 
venture himself. Hence I should like to make two main points in 
this paper : 

I. THE GRADUAL GROWTH OF BONAVENTURE’S 
THOUGHT. 


II. THE SYNTHESIS OF THE APOLOGIA PAUPERUM. 
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I. GRADUAL GROWTH 

Student in the Faculty of Arts at Paris c. 1235-1243, Bonaven- 
ture seems to have been drawn to the Order of Friars Minor by the 
example of Alexander of Hales, secular Master, who had become a 
friar in the midst of his teaching careeer (Ep. de Tribus Quaestioni- 
bus). Chosen in turn to proceed to the magisterium in theology, Bona- 
venture began his teaching careeer in 1248 as biblical bachelor, and 
then sententiarius... 1250. The Sentences of Lombard, if followed to 
the letter, gave him little opportunity to examine the question of 
the imitation of Christ. Yet in the commentary on the fourth book, 
on the Sacraments, Bonaventure enunciates what will become a key 
thought in his later synthesis: that not every work or action of Christ 
is intended for our imitation. Answering an argument that Christ¬ 
ians should, like Christ, be circumcised because, as a common 
saying has it. Ouitiis actio Christi nostra fuit itistructio , Bonaventure 
distinguishes between instruction and imitation: in His every action 
Christ is indeed our teacher; but He did not intend all His works to 
be imitated; otherwise, we should have to imitate His miracles and 
many other things (IV, 84b). 

Then in the third book, concerned with Cliristology and the 
virtues, Bonaventure dwells more at length on one or the other 
aspect of Christ as our exemplar and of our imitation of Him (which 
quite evidently was commented on after the fourth; a not uncommon 
practice). Of particular interest, since Bonaventure does not seem 
to have developed the doctrine elsewhere, is the nexus he finds be¬ 
tween the gifts of knowledge and fortitude and the imitation of Christ. 
The principal act of the gift of knowledge, he says, is to direct us in 
acting according to the principles of faith and the law of grace and 
charity. Yet we cannot be led to act thus unless we know the things 
that are of faith and know the humanity of Christ as the exemplar 
and norm of our actions (III, 776b). In later writings Bonaventure 
will attach much importance to the contemplation of Christ’s life 
and virtues as an incentive to virtuous action; but only here does 
he seem to have linked this directly to the gift of knowledge. 

On the other hand, the principal act of the gift of fortitude, as 
compared to the virtue of fortitude, is the ready acceptance of trials 
and sufferings, over and above those which are imposed on us by 
the command of God, in imitation of Christ. Fortitude of its very 
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nature is concerned with the difficult, the arduous (Aristotle!). Yet 
the arduous can be something simply incumbent on us by force of 
circumstances, by natural law, or perhaps by the precept of God: 
such as the need to earn our bread in toil and tears. Or, on the other 
hand, it can be something freely chosen and embraced beyond the 
call of duty. If the arduous is thus something taken upon us by our 
own choice, on the level of the counsels, it is controlled, borne, and 
conquered for love of Christ and in imitation of Him. Through the 
gift of fortitude therefore we are led to crucify ourselves to the world 
in imitation and love of the Crucified (III, 783-4). 

Yet for a more thorough elaboration of the theme of the imita¬ 
tion of Christ in this period of Bonaventure’s career we must turn to 
a series of Sunday sermons which he composed and delivered as a 
baccalaurens formatus... c. 1254-55... when he was waiting for the 
University to readmit the Mendicants to its teaching staff. Here the 
communis auclorilas cited above, that quaelibet Christi actio est nostra 
instructio , becomes the dominant theme or motif of his thought. 
Hence the sermons, sadly in need of a new edition, are of utmost 
importance as reflecting Bonaventure’s theology of the imitation of 
Christ. Central to them is the theme of pseudo-Dionysius, that 
Christ who came among men as mediator and angel of the new cov¬ 
enant exercised three hierarchical acts, to which man in turn must 
answer by three corresponding acts. Christ came to purge man by 
expiating his guilt, to enlighten him by the word of His teaching, 
and to perfect us by taking away punishment and conferring grace 
and glory. To this threefold act of Christ the faithful soul submits 
by being purged from guilt, enlightened by Christ’s teachings, 
and refreshed or perfected by the food of the Eucharist (IX, 
388a). 

Several of the sermons propose even more explicitly the theme 
of the following of Christ. We are to follow in His footsteps, not 
indeed in the sublimity of his power or in the profundity of His 
wisdom, but in the depths of His humility (IX, 232a). Among all 
the virtues which must be found in the true disciple of Christ, hu¬ 
mility, contempt of self, and abnegation, must occupy the foremost 
place (IX, 289). At the same time, the example of the Apostles, 
who left all and followed Christ, shows us the role of poverty, 
charity and patient perseverance in walking in the footsteps of 
Christ. 
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* 

* * 

Bonaventure had need of precisely such humility, charity and 
forebearance when he began his careeer as master in the university, 
since he was faced with the bitter attack on the Mendicants of 
Master William of Saint-Amour. A precise chronology is difficult to 
establish, through lack of documents. Yet without being apodictic, 
I would suggest Bonaventure became Master in Sept. 1255, and at 
his inception engaged in two questions on Gospel perfection, con¬ 
cerning poverty (questions which form the Q. II, a. 1-2, if not also 
3, of his De Perfect!one Evangelica). 

A copy of these particular questions contains the rebuttals of 
Saint-Amour written in the margin. The published edition represents 
the later revision given by Bonaventure himself. 

Since William had not only rejected the vows made by religious, 
but had impugned also the practice of external humility, Bonaven¬ 
ture was forced to go to the very roots of the question of Gospel 
perfection, to show that humility is truly the foundation of all Christ¬ 
ian perfection, not only in its inner acts but also in its exeternal 
practice (V, 117-124). In one such practice, that of begging, he finds 
a very specific means of imitating Christ (though I think Bonaven¬ 
ture would have to admit that the Gospels do not show Christ as 
begging). More important to our theme is his answer to William's 
charge that the vows do not contribute to the imitation of Christ; 
for William, there is no evidence of a vow of obedience on the part of 
Christ ; therefore to subject oneself by vow to another is not a matter 
of perfection but rather of superstition. In answer using great pa¬ 
tience and calmness, Bonaventure grants that Christ had no vows, 
but makes clear that in Him one finds something that is higher 
than any vow: for Christ with full and perfect willingness subjected 
himself to others, whether to His Father or to men, insofar as such 
submission benefited the redemption of the human race. Because 
His will was confirmed in good and was not changeable as is ours, 
He had no need to be bound by such a vow. Instead, his confirmata 
voluntas was higher, greater, more excellent than any vow. We can¬ 
not share this perfection here below; yet we can approach it by bind¬ 
ing ourselves and strengthening ourselves through the vows. These, 
by their very inviolability render one conformed to Christ; and are 
thus rooted and grounded in Him, even though He himself never 
made formal profession of them (V, 187). 
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Lastly, because of the question on Humility we are able to date 
a sermon which Bonaventure preached on the feast of St. Francis. 
In the sermon which the Editors give as the fifth sermon, there is 
such a parallelism between the sermon and the question, that the 
sermon must be dated October 4th, 1255. It forms a very important 
part of our dossier on Gospel perfection, since it is a defence of the 
teachings and the Rule of St. Francis as an instrument in following 
Christ (IX, 590-97). 

* 

* * 

Time and again in his sermons as Master Bonaventure reverts 
to the theme of the imitation of Christ; but there is no need of bur¬ 
dening ourselves with details. Of more importance are his sermons, 
writings, and personal experience as Minister General of the Order 
from his election on 2 Febr. 1257 until his great synthesis in 1269 of 
the Apologia Pauperum. 

It has been said, for example, that the sojourn on La Verna in 
1259, which resulted in the Itinevariuni Mentis in Deuni , made a 
mystic out of the scholastic and gave him a deeper personal appre¬ 
ciation of St. Francis (Ratzinger). This remark is perhaps not alto¬ 
gether justified, yet it contains a measure of truth. Undoubtedly 
the work reveals, or is the fruit of, a mystical experience which 
blended Bonaventure’s scholastic training with his love of St. Francis 
and the following of Christ. 

There can be no doubt that the composition of the Legcnda 
Major , the Greater Life of St. Francis, with the added Legenda Mi¬ 
nor for liturgical use, led Bonaventure to a much deeper understanding 
of St. Francis as the mirror of Christ and the living exemplar (pro¬ 
fessor), guide and herald of Gospel perfection and the imitation of 
Christ. More than ever before, Bonaventure came to see the meaning 
of the mission of St. Francis to the world! himself the perfect imi¬ 
tator of Christ, he was set as an example to all who wished to follow 
Christ. The life and virtues of the Poverello thus became for Bona¬ 
venture the story of his gradual growth in Christ until Christ him¬ 
self have His own mark of approval in the stigmata. 

In a telling paragraph of the Legenda minor Bonaventure cries out: 

What are all these virtues of Francis: his marvelous gentleness and 
meekness, his austerity of life, his profound humility, prompt obedience, 
liis unspotted chastity, deep compunction, abundance of tears, his heart¬ 
felt piety, his desire to emulate the saints, his desire for martyrdom, the 
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depths of his charity, and all his Christlike (christiformis) virtues, what 
are they, save so many ways in which he was made like to Christ, 
ways in which he was prepared to receive the very marks of the 
Passion of Christ ? (Leg. min. VI, ix). 

Or again, in the Legenda Maior: “Surely he was the most Christ¬ 
like of men! His only desire was to be like Christ and imitate Him 
perfectly, and he was found worthy to be adorned with the marks of 
His likeness; in his life he imitated the life of Christ, and in his death 
he imitated His death, and he wished to be like Him still when he 
was dead/’ (c. 14, n. 4; AF, X, 622, 15-17). 

There is need to stress this theme in speaking of the Legend of 
St. Bonaventure, for all too often his Life of St. Francis has been 
subjected to undue criticism, as though he were trying to water down 
the ideals of St. Francis. Instead, it must be regarded as an acute 
theological analysis of the life and ideals of the Poverello; a docu¬ 
ment which can and must be used to see the full doctrine of Bonaven¬ 
ture on the Imitation of Christ. 

Let me add, by way of parenthesis, that in the newly published 
fourth tome of the Commemorative Volume edited by Fr. Guy Bou- 
gerol the very last article is a piece by Prof. Randolph Daniel, of 
Lexington, Ky., a non-Catholic theologian and historian: “St. Bona¬ 
venture: Defender of Franciscan Eschatology.” Of the Legend he 
writes : “The I.egenda has often been construed as an attempt to 
blur the polemical edge of St. Francis in order to portray him for the 
moderate Conventuals in the middle of the Order. It seems much 
more likely, however, that Bonaventure sought to portray St. Fran¬ 
cis eschatologically (p. 801). And slightly earlier: “Bonaventure 
turned to the stigmata and the vision of the seraph as the key to an 
understanding of the role of St. Francis and the nature of the religio 
franciscana ..” 

In short, we can derive much more of the christiformity of Fran¬ 
cis from the Legend of Bonaventure than from many another source, 
and much more of a theological analysis and appraisal of his virtues 
as they should be reflected in tlie life of a friar or of an ordinary 
Christian. 

This impression becomes all the stronger when we examine a 
number of sermons which Bonaventure preached in this period. 
The chronology is uncertain, but they seem to follow upon the I.e- 
genda of St. Francis. 
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“Christ, the Word made flesh,” Bonaventure says in a Christmas 
sermon, “is for us the manifestation of the will of God; He comes to 
us as a legate a latere to show us what God desires of us: that we 
should not do other than what Christ did, that we should not live 
other than Christ did, or suffer other than Christ suffered, or pass 
through this world to the Father other than lie did” (IX, 107b). 
Again, in a Pentecost sermon, we find the same thought: “ the Apostle 
says: ‘the one who rose higher than all the heavens to fill all things 
is none other than the one who descended 1 (Eph. 4, 10); by the exam¬ 
ple of Christ who was free and the mirror and exemplar of the human 
race and of complete Gospel perfection, the form (pattern) of religion 
and of salvation is given to Christians and, in a special way, to the 
Friars Minor, because to ‘descend’ and humble oneself is the only 
way to beatitude” (IX, 337a). 

The most striking development, perhaps, of our theme is to be 
found in a sermon preached to the friars in Assisi, after Easter (likely 
1265). The text, “Christus passus est pro nobis” {I Pet. 2, 21), says 
Bonaventure, is a perfect expression of the three-fold hierarchical 
action of Christ [the sermon is a development of one touched on 
above; IX, 372-5; of Bonaventure as bachelor]: “He suffered for us, 
thus purging us from all iniquity; He left us an example, to enlighten 
us on every virtue; thus, thirdly, perfecting us that we might follow 
in his footsteps in all perfection and holiness.” 

Though Christ thus left us an example of every virtue, Bonaven¬ 
ture singles out His charity, humility and long-suffering, as opposed 
to our self-love, our pride and our impatience. But he also empha¬ 
sizes that we cannot follow Christ in every action, in every footstep. 
To follow some would be presumptuous: those for example in which 
He manifested His profound wisdom, would be to yield to curiosity; 
but to follow others will be for us the path to glory: the footsteps of 
the human nature He assumed, especially in His Passion. Bonaven¬ 
ture then weaves together the poverty, mortification and abnegation 
of Christ with the three Gospel counsels and the three vows, to see 
in the latter the principal means the friars have of imitating Christ. 

Such sermons and other variations of the theme show to some 
extent at least how, during his years as Minister General, Bonaven¬ 
ture deepened his own appreciation of the theme of the imitation 
of Christ. They prepare, at least remotely, for the synthesis he was 
to achieve in the Apologia Pauperum. 
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II. THE SYNTHESIS OF THE APOLOGIA PAUPERISM 

The Apologia Paupenim is admittedly a polemical work, as its 
very title indicates: The Defense of the Mendicants. As such, it is a 
difficult work to read, particularly before the publication some years 
ago of the text which it seeks to refute, point by point, the Contra 
Adversarium Perfectionis Christianae of Master Gerard of Abbeville, 
which marked the beginning of a fresh attack by the secular masters 
on the Mendicant Orders. William of Saint-Amour had been con¬ 
demned some years previous by Pope Alexander IV and then exiled 
from Paris by St. Louis the King. Later, Master Gerard, disciple and 
friend of William, taking advantage of the interregnum after the death 
of Clement IV, reopened the battle in sermons, tracts and quodlibet 
questions. Several friars of both Franciscan and Dominican Orders 
answered him: Bonaventure late in 1269, Thomas early in 1270. 

It was not easy to refute Gerard, since he was by no means clear 
either in his thinking or in his writing. His philosophical works, it 
seems to me, are just as muddled! His opening chapter, on the 
meaning or truth of Christian perfection, directed against the work 
of an English Franciscan, probably Thomas of York, is itself full 
of imperfections and imprecisions. 

But Bonaventure patiently (and sometimes impatiently!) rebuts 
him by seeking first to clarify the notion of the instability and imi¬ 
tation of Christ, and then proposes in some remarkable pages the 
whole theology of the Christian vocation. Rather than follow him 
step by step in his analysis of Gerard's position, we should go with 
Bonaventure to tlie very root of Gerard's errors: his failure to grasp 
two fundamental concepts: how Christ is the model of all perfection, 
and how imperfection is related to perfection. Our adversary, says 
Bonaventure, recognizes indeed that Christ is the exemplar, but 
fails to see how Christ is the model; and while he clearly realizes that 
imperfection is a failure to measure up to what is perfect, he does 
not investigate precisely in what this failure consists (VIII, 242b). 

A. How Christ is the Model 

Bonaventure frames his answer in terms of a doctrine that is 
crucial to his whole thought: that of Christ the Exemplar. Christ is 
the pattern given us, the exemplar, in two ways: as the Uncreated 
Word and as the Word Incarnate. As the Verbum increatum , Fie is 
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the eternal exemplar of all creation; as the Verburn incarnatum. 
He is the model in the world of time of all graces, virtues and 
merits. 

As uncreated Word, Christ is the Exemplar because as Son he is 
the divine expression of all that the Father is and all that the Father 
can do. In Him from eternity are the exemplar reasons of all things 
that will be or can be; and from this one eternal Exemplar flow the 
varied natures of things and their inner perfections. But since no 
one creature can so share that Highest Good which is God in such 
a way as to reflect its totality, God ordained that the universe be 
made up of diverse species of things each mirroring the Exemplar 
of all and leading men back to God. This is a familiar doctrine to 
anyone who has read the Breviloquium or the Itinerarium Mentis 
in Deunt. 

From such a doctrine Bonaventure derives a parallel exemplar- 
ism in the supernatural order: that Christ, the Incarnate Word, in 
His earthly life (in assumptae humanitatis conversatione), is the 
exemplar, the model and mirror of all graces, virtues and merits; 
while in imitation of Him, the pattern shown on the mountain, is 
fashioned the tabernacle of the Church on earth. But again, just as 
in the natural order no one creature (or order of creatures) can reflect 
to the full the perfections of the Eternal Model, so in the order of 
grace no one individual or no one state of the Christian life can per¬ 
fectly capture the perfection of the Word Incarnate. Therefore God 
in His providence has established various grades and states in His 
Church, in His holy people, that each might imitate, according to 
the measure of the giving of Christ some aspect of His life, actions 
and holiness. 


B. Imitation of the Exemplar 

All are called then to imitate that Exemplar; yet not all are 
called, despite what Master Gerard claimed, to imitate Him in the 
same way. Certainly there are many actions in the life of Christ on 
earth which are not for our imitation (no one has a vocation to walk 
on the waters...); others can be and must be imitated by certain 
states of the Christian life (prelates... priesthood); while many of His 
acts and inner virtues provide the pattern of a higher life of virtue 
and perfection (VIII, 243). In others, He condescended to human 
infirmity, by flight from His enemies, by His bloody sweat and 
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prayer in the garden. Yet even here, as Bonaventure makes clear, 
such external actions do not lessen the perfection of the interior act 
on Christ’s part, since these proceeded from the highest charity and 
obedience to His Father. 

From this Bonaventure deduces that to imitate Christ in those 
acts whereby He condescended to our needs is a genuine if less per¬ 
fect imitation. Imperfection is not, against Gerard, the contrary of 
perfection, but a lesser good as compared to a greater, and yet it is 
a degree of our own following of Christ. In every state therefore of 
the Christian life the ideal, the pattern, is resemblance to, likeness 
to Christ. 


C. Degrees of the Christian Life 

The states of the Christian life, the grades of perfection within 
the Church, the order or hierachy of vocations in the Mystical Body, 
are, as Bonaventure constantly emphasizes, the work of God, the 
design of Christ in building up His Church. As the Creator has mani¬ 
fested His goodness in the natural order by apportioning diverse 
natures, powers and operations to the creatures which make up this 
world, so the Re-creator of the human race has with great benevolence 
and kindness given different charismata, different offices and duties, 
as well as varied examples of the virtues, in such wise that to one 
He gives to imitate one aspect of His earthly life, to another to follow 
Him in another, thus verifying on a larger scale what the Apostle 
said of the degrees of continence: each has his own gift from God 
(VIII, 267a). each according to tlie measure of Christ’s bestowal. 

Implicit in this description is the constant distinction Bonaven¬ 
ture makes between orders or degrees in the Church which are based 
on office (secundum minister ia), that is, from the viewpoint of the 
external role a Christian has in the Church, and grades or degrees 
secundum charismata el dona graliarum , according to the inner gifts 
and graces received from on high. The hierarchical order is divided 
according to the plan of God into the lay state, the clerical, and the 
monastic or religious. Each is called to the imitation of Christ and 
taught by Him the way to attain eternal life, in the path of duty, 
service and virtue. Each is worthy of praise in its own right, without 
detriment to any other state. (It is here that Bonaventure discusses 
the vocation of prelate, pastor and priest, who must seek perfection 
within the duties of their office). At the same time, he emphasizes 
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that one’s hierarchical status counts but little unless accompanied 
by holiness of life. Spiritual perfection does not lie primarily in one's 
position in the Body of Christ, but in the degree of charity one pos¬ 
sesses and exercises. Some are satisfied with what is necessary and 
required of them, the way of the commandments. Others, with great¬ 
er charity, seek what is higher and more perfect, the way of the 
counsels. Both are ways of following Christ, but differ as the im¬ 
perfect from the perfect. The perfection inspired by the counsels as 
well as by the precepts is properly evangelical perfection, that con¬ 
formity to Christ through the virtue of charity whereby in a su¬ 
pererogatory manner evil is avoided, good is done, and the adversi¬ 
ties of life cheerfully borne (VIII, 244-5). 


The Religious State 

This higher form of the imitation of Christ may be undertaken 
in one of three ways: ex voluntate, in volo religionis, and ex officio 
(247a; 249-50). One can freely undertake works of supererogation out 
of charity, without being a religious or a prelate; another Christian, 
not only voluntarily, but also by making profession in an Order, 
thereby binds himself to acts of perfection and dedicates his will to 
God; while a third would be bound by the office he has assumed. 

Which of the two latter states, that of religious or that of prel¬ 
ate, is more perfect, Bonaventure refuses to say, as far as virtue 
is concerned, since a state of perfection without the exercise of per¬ 
fect virtue is not perfection but sham. Precisely as states of perfec¬ 
tion in the Church, however, that of prelate is more eminent, so 
that only a man of tried virtues should be raised to a prelacy. On 
the other hand, the religious state is more secure and offers greater 
help in overcoming obstacles. 

This leads Bonaventure to a discussion of various forms of re¬ 
ligious life (a touchy subject at that time!). Here again he sees the 
hand of God, the action of providence. Just as no one state of the 
Christian life fully reflects the virtues of Christ, neither does any 
one Order. Hence God has ordained, especially for the needs of the 
Church, the existence of divers Orders whose variety of life, 
rule and virtue would not only only enhance the beauty of the 
Church, but also provide for the needs of her members in one way or 
another. 
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But Bonaventure is defending the Mendicants, a new form of 
religious life: profcssio huiusmodi pauperum non parum differt a pro¬ 
fession monachorutn (31b). They have a different poverty; they 
undertake works of the apostolate under the authority of the Ordi¬ 
naries and especially of the Pope; they are scattered throughout 
the world. Yet they do not see themselves as better than the older 
Orders, but simply consider their life and rule as a different and more 
radical form of the imitation of Christ, a more literal following of 
His footsteps. If all Christians, if all religious more especially are 
called to imitate the virtues of Christ, his charity, his humility, his 
poverty, his long-suffering and patience, the mendicant friar, one 
of the Mendicant Orders, because he has chosen a more literal obser¬ 
vance of the Gospel and a more apostolic form of activity, will and 
must seek to follow Christ in greater poverty and abnegation, humil¬ 
iation and penury, and in greater zeal for the salvation of souls and 
the good of the Church. 


A Practical Note : the Contemplation of Christ 

To see the teacher in action is often as valuable to the student 
as merely to hear him. Who therefore would be taught by Christ 
should turn the eyes of his soul to Christ and contemplate His exam¬ 
ple. He teaches us by His words of truth, He moves us by His signs 
and wonders, He directs us by His example of holiness. 

This practical note may serve as our conclusion: The disciples, 
says the Evangelist, “rejoiced to see the Lord" ( John 20, 20). So shall 
we, in the contemplation of His footsteps: “If we wish to adhere to 
Christ and to come to Him, we must of necessity walk in His foot¬ 
steps, to be able to walk as he walked" (IX, 299b). Or again: “Christ 
is the true virtue; and Him we must imitate. But how shall I exer¬ 
cise myself in the virtues? Certainly, by meditation on Christ cru¬ 
cified... by prayer, wherein the Holy Spirit will come upon me, to 
teach me to know Christ and, knowing Him, to follow Him" (IX, 639b). 

To this end Bonaventure composed his Lignum Vitae , that “the 
true worshipper of God and disciple of Christ, who desires to be 
perfectly conformed to Him, carry the Cross of Christ always in his 
heart and mind and flesh," saying with Paul: “With Christ I am 
crucified to the Cross." Optimum est semper in cruce meditari (IX,265b). 


Rev. Ignatius C. Brady, O.F.M. 
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CITATION FOR FR. IGNATIUS C. BRADY, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute wishes to present for special recogni¬ 
tion this evening one of the world’s foremost authorities on the works 
and thought of St. Bonaventure, Father Ignatius Brady of the Or¬ 
der of Friars Minor. 

A native of Detroit. Ignatius Brady joined the Franciscan Friars 
in 1929, and was ordained a priest in 1937 - H e received his M.A. 
from the University of Toronto in 1940, his Licentiate in Mediaeval 
studies from the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 
in 1941, and his Doctorate from the University of Toronto in 1948. 

Our candidate’s entire life has been dedicated to the service of 
God and ministry to men through education. Professor of Philosophy 
at Duns Scotus College, Detroit, and later at various other Schools 
including the Catholic University of America, he is now Professor 
Extraordinary at the Athenaeun Pontificium Antonianum, the 
International Franciscan College in Rome. Father Ignatius has been 
associated with St. Bonaventure University since 1947, when he first 
lectured in the Franciscan Institute. From 1953 to the present, he 
has been a Member of the Editorial Board of the Institute Review, 
Franciscan Studies. 

Father Ignatius’ service as a teacher has not been limited to the 
distribution of that deposit of knowledge made available by the 
labor of others. His has been the responsibility and privilege to in¬ 
crease that fund of knowledge through his Research into the History 
of Religious and Philosophical thought. Since 1961, Father Ignatius 
has been Prefect of the Theological Commission of the Collegio San 
Bonaventura, formerly at Quaracchi, near Florence, now located at 
Grottaferrata, Rome, where it has become the International Fran- 
ciscan-Dominican Research Center. 

His supreme contribution to Scholarship has been the six Cri¬ 
tical Editions prepared from Latin Manuscripts of Medieval Latin 
Theological and Philosophical works. It is particularly appropriate 
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today to mention his Critical Edition of Three Theological Works and 
the Theological sermons of St. Bonaventure. From his first publication 
in 1937 until the present time, there have poured forth from the pen 
of Father Ignatius, in addition to the Six Critical Editions: two books, 
Six Translations, and thirty learned articles, not to mention another 
twenty-two articles which bear his name in the New Catholic Ency¬ 
clopedia. In recognition of his qualifications and achievements, the 
Order of Friars Minor conferred upon him in 1954, the title Lector 
Generalis , and in 1962, Lector Jnbilatiis, the highest credentials the 
Order gives to its teachers. 

\ et it is not for Scholarship alone that Father Ignatius deserves 
the recognition we seek for him today. “Let us not think/ 1 St. 
Bonaventure wrote, “that knowledge suffices without love, or under¬ 
standing without humility, or study without graec.” The office of 
Professor was a ministry of service to be assumed; the pompousness 
often associated with that office was a vice to be shunned. To Poor 
Clares living the contemplative life in seclusion, to graduate students 
struggling with theses, to all Franciscan families, and to all who 
have sought a deeper knowledge of Franciscan tradition — the gen¬ 
tleness, inspiration, and scholarship of Father Ignatius Brady have 
been a special grace. 

hather President, we ask that this University recognize a man who 
for three decades has been a living witness to the wisdom, humility, 
and graciousness of St. Bonaventure. We ask that the degree Doctor 
of Letters, honoris causa , be conferred on Ignatius Charles Brady, 
Friar Minor. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LECTURE 
OF ARCHBISHOP TAWIL 


It is my pleasure to welcome each one of you once again to our 
celebration to honor the seven hundredth anniversary of the death 
of St. Bonaventure. Tonight our speaker is his Excellency, Archbishop 
Joseph Tawil, the Exarch of the Melkite Church in the United States. 
His Excellency will address us concerning the Ecumenism of the 
Melkite and Greek Catholic Church. 

It is very appropriate that during a celebration in honor of 
St. Bonaventure we include ecumenism, especially as it relates to the 
Churches of the Middle East. Seven Hundred years ago (1274) the 
Greek and Latin Churches, separated by the deplorable schism of 
1054, were united at the Second Council of Lyons. The union was 
achieved through the efforts of the Franciscans in both the Greek 
and Latin Churches. In the Latin church St. Bonaventure was the 
leader. He had been appointed Cardinal Bishop of Albano in May 
1273 by Pope Gregory X; he was asked by the same Pope to select 
four Franciscans who were to go to Constantinople as papal emis¬ 
saries to cooperate with the Greek Franciscan, John Parastron, to 
effect a real union. St. Bonaventure, who had been selected to pre¬ 
pare the agenda for the Council, was also appointed the chairman 
for the commission concerning the union of the Churches. St. Bona¬ 
venture was regarded as the theologian who best understood the 
dogmatic problem of the Trinity, which was a problem preventing 
the union between the Greek and Latin Churches. Under the leader¬ 
ship and through the inspiration of St. Bonaventure the union of 
the Greek and Latin Churches was accomplished on July 6, 1274. 
The Greek emissaries who had come to the Council toward the end 
of June 1274, affectionately called Bonaventure Eutyches — good 
fortune. Due to many circumstances this union was short-lived. 
However, the ecumenical endeavor to unite the Churches of the 
Middle East has continued through the centuries. The Melkite Church, 
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which came into union with Rome beginning in the 17th century 
and through the efforts of the Franciscans, has since 1937 given much 
attention to ecumenism in the Middle East. His Excellency, Arch¬ 
bishop Tawil, has been very active and influential in this endeavor 
during his entire priestly life. 

Archbishop Tawil, ordained in 1936, was appointed to the Greek 
Catholic College of Cairo in Egypt. While at the college he was at 
first a collaborator and in 1943 he became the editor of the maga¬ 
zine Le Lien. This periodical was to foster ecumenism between the 
Melkite Catholics and the Orthodox. In 1939, on the occasion of the 
fifth centennial of the Council of Florence (1439), the Melkite Cath¬ 
olics initiated a greater dialogue with their sister Churches. This 
function was to receive great emphasis in order to effect ecumenism 
in the Middle East. The periodical, Le Lien, became the means of 
spreading the proper theological and spiritual climate for ecumenism 
among the Christian clergy and laity, especially the Melkites. 

During the second World War Fr. Tawil was authorized to form 
an informal ecumenical group among the Christian clergy of Cairo. 
The purpose of this group was to discuss in a fraternal way questions 
concerning the problems of ecumenism. Every three or four weeks 
these men of different Christian sects examined the Christian divi¬ 
sion of Egypt. In 1944, through the efforts and under the leadership 
of Fr. Tawil, all the Christian communities cooperated to celebrate 
the 15th centennial of the death of St. Cyril of Alexandria (444). 
hr. Tawil also joined the Comite de Liaison. This committee, com¬ 
posed of about sixteen different Christian communities, represented 
a united Christian front to the Egyptian government. Fr. Tawil, 
through the ecumenical group around him, was able in 1947-1948 
to call all Christians of Egypt to celebrate in the different cities of 
Egypt — Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said — the sixteenth centennial 
of St. Pachomius (348)- h or the first time the Muslims were impressed 
to see Christians exalt an Egytian saint in a fraternal and united way. 

Fr. Tawil was elected by the Synod of the Melkite Church Vicar 
Patriarch in Damascus, Syria, in 1959. As Archbishop he continued 
his ecumenical apostolate in spite of oppression from the Ba’ath 
government of Syria. In 1969 his Excellency became the Exarch of 
all Byzantine Catholics of the Melkite Rite in the United States. At 
the present time he is active and involved in the movement for jus¬ 
tice for the Palestinian refugees, most of whom are Christian. In 
the recent meeting of the Bishops of the United States, his Excel- 
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lency was instrumental in the preparation and acceptance of the 
statement concerning the Middle East. 

His Excellency, Archbishop Tawil, comes to us tonight as a man 
who has been deeply involved in the ecumenism of the Melkite and 
Greek Catholic Church. He has experienced its problems, its bar¬ 
riers, its pitfalls as well as its bridges. He and his followers in the 
Melkite Church seek to accomplish in the twentieth century the union 
that St. Bonaventure and his Franciscans attained 700 years ago. 
We pray that the Melkites’ accomplishment of the union come quickly 
and be long lasting in this day of ecumenical pursuits. It is then with 
great delight that I present to you, His Excellency, the Exarch of 
the Byzantine Catholics of the Melkite Rite, Archbishop Joseph 
Tawil. 

Rev. Robert H. White, O.F.M. 

Assistant Professor of History 

St. Bonaventure University, N.Y. 


Archbishop Joseph Tawil 


THE MELKITE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND ECUMENISM 


At the same time as the celebration of the seventh centenary 
of the death of Saint Bonaventure and the Council of Lyons, vve 
are also commemorating the two hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
our union with Rome. In 1724, the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Antioch split into two branches — that which entered into union 
with Rome and the other one which remained Orthodox. We shall 
first consider the factors which determined this union and then see 
how our Church has seen and understood the meaning of her mission 
in the bosom of Catholicism. The two communities now number 
approximately one and one half million — one half million of whom 
are Greek Catholics, with one million Greek Orthodox. The word 
“Melkite/' which is a resurgence of the past and dates back to the 
Council of Chalcedon, signifies those who sided with the Emperor, 
The Protector of the Orthodox Faith. It is practically unknown in 
its country of origin. We are known there as Greek Catholics (in 
Arabic, Room - Roman Catholics), as distinguished from the Room 
Orthodox or “Greek Orthodox/* Here we refer to our selves as Greek 
Catholics and ,sometimes as Melkites. 


MISSIONARIES AT WORK 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Christian East 
was a vast field of missionary activity. At the order of Rome, Fran¬ 
ciscans, Jesuits and Capuchins were working side by side in an 
endeavor to rally the Orthodox to the cause of Unity. Twenty-five 
years earlier, the Pope established in Rome the Greek College of 
Saint Athanasius (1576), which was subsequently followed by the 
Maronite and Armenian Colleges (1584), destined to receive Oriental 
students. 
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The impulsive given by the Council of Trent and the losses 
suffered through the Protestant Reformation diverted the atten¬ 
tion of the West, which sought to counterbalance things in 
the East. 1 

At the same time, the Popes were appealing to the Kings of 
France to protect the missionaries since, from the time of the Capit¬ 
ulations (1535), they enjoyed unequal prestige with the Sultan of 
Turkey. In the Lettres edifiantes we read that “the protection of the 
Catholic Religion is one of the most constant preoccupations of the 
Monarchy.” 2 


ROME AND THE EAST: A WAVERING SCHISM 

Trom the outset, these missionaries entered into contact with the 
Orthodox bishops (our bishops), whom they sought to win over to 
the cause of Union and from whom they petitioned the necessary 
faculties for preaching and hearing confessions in their churches. 
The latter welcomed them as brothers and willingly granted their 
requests. This East-Vest Schism at that time had nothing of the 
rigidity which is later remarked after the establishment of the Uniate 
Churches and the prohibition against communicatio in sacris. As far 
as one can go back into Church History, one can find nowhere any 
schism with such vacillating juridical contours as that which sep¬ 
arated the Churches of East and West into two sections. Although 
relations were officially broken and the Pope's name had not been 
proclaimed in the Liturgy for a long time, the two Churches none¬ 
theless continued to meet each other and visit each other. “Christians 
of the Greek and Latin rites,” as stated in the Lettres edifiantes of the 
seventeenth century, lived with sufficient unity and the frequent 
alliances which maintained it. The Latins worked at maintaining this 
fine communication: “We are teaching catechism in Greek Churches 
just as in our own Churches and processions are held which 
set out from Latin Churches and go to Greek Churches and vice 
versa ” 3 


1 Musset, H., Histoire da christianisme spccialement en Orient, vol. II, 
P g- 123. 

2 Ibid., vol. II, pg. 123. 

3 Lettres edifiantes, vol. I, pp. 43, 44, 58. 
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I. THE PROGRESS OF UNIONISTIC IDEAS AND THE ELEC¬ 
TION OF THE GREEK CATHOLIC PATRIARCH (1724) 


Among the Bishops, there were those who were pro-Orthodox, 
while the others were pro-Catholic and more than one among them 

_ Patriarchs included — sent their profession of Catholic Faith to 

the Pope. Among these latter should be mentioned the Bishop of 
Sidon, Euthimios Saifi, the true founder of the Greek Catholic Com¬ 
munity and appointed Vicar Apostolic for the Greek Catholics by the 
Holy See in 1701. In 1711, he founded the Basilian Order of Salvato- 
rian monks who were the real agents of union with Rome. 

At the death of Patriarch Athanasios III (Debbas) in 1723, a 
man who had spent his whole life vacillating between Catholicism 
and Orthodoxy, eyes were turned to Saih’s nephew, Fr. Seraphim 
Tanas, a student in the Propaganda College. Bishop Euthimios Saifi 
had died one year before. Tanas was elected Patriarch according to 
custom, by the clergy and laity of Damascus and consecrated with 
the name of Cyril VI, and thus became the first Patriarch of the 
Catholic line of the Greek Patriarch of Antioch. His consecration 
and enthronization were a serious shock to all the rest of Orthodoxy. 
Immediately afterwards, Patriarch Jeremias of Constantinople hurled 
his excommunication against Cyril and his consecrators and ordained 
the Deacon Sylvester of Cyprus, a nephew of the deceased Patriarch 
and dispatched him to Damascus, armed with the necessary firmans 
and with the mission of reclaiming the errant and of persecuting the 
rebels. The churches were taken from the Catholics and Cyril VI and 
his bishops had to take refuge in Lebanon, where they were free 
from persecution and where the exile would last one hundred ten 
years. The Greek Catholic Church went underground, served in 
disguise by the Salvatorian and Chouerite Monks. 

Until the time of its civil emancipation and its recognition by 
Turkish authorities in 1847, the Greek Catholic Church was the 
object of intense Latinization encouraged by the missionaries “in 
order to save souls from heresy.” 4 Orientals were reconfirmed in 
the Latin Rite, in spite of having been confirmed in their own Rite 
immediately after Baptism. Latin feasts were introduced, [with some 
of them still observed in the Greek Church,] together with infrac¬ 
tions of the laws of fasting. Also three Masses on Christmas and on 


4 Musset, H., Op. cit., vol. II, p. 122. 
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the Days of All Souls and other innovations — all serious infringe¬ 
ments which disfigured the Greek Church and rendered it totally 
unrecognizable. Pope Benedict XIV, a renowned canonist, was not 
long in assaying the dangers of such a situation. In the bull Allaiae 
sunt July 26, 1755, he condemned Latinization in all its forms and 
declared, “The Roman Pontiffs have never requested those who 
returned to the Catholic Faith to abandon their own rites and adopt 
the Latin Rite. This would be, in fact, the disappearance of the 
Eastern Church and of all the Greek and Eastern Rites. This has 
not only never been attempted but has been and still is today totally 
foreign to the spirit of the Holy See.” 3 All subsequent Popes have 
made similar declarations, even et times threatening with depriva¬ 
tion of office anyone who would force the Latin Rite. These decla¬ 
rations remained a dead letter and were never followed. “The mis¬ 
sionaries would have had no subjects except for Latinization.” 5 6 The 
reconfirmation of Orientals was to last until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and, in this country, a great deal longer. The 
Pope gives reason to the Patriarchs for refusing to celebrate Latin 
feasts. On the other hand, they still have to be confirmed in their 
offices and receive the pallium, something unheard of by the ancient 
Patriarchs and which dates back to the Latin Patriarchs at the time 
of the Crusades. At the same time, the Pope ordered corrections of 
the Euchologion. The interdiction of communicatio in sacris, which 
occurred in 1729, definitively destroyed the bridge with Orthodoxy. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF CATHOLICISM WITH LATINISM 

It was not long before the Greek Catholics became uncomfortable 
in their situation: the butt, on the one side, of attacks from the 
Orthodox and, on the other, of the dangers of Latinization. To allow 
themselves to be absorbed by Latinization and disappear without 
leaving a trace would certainly have been a facile solution. To re¬ 
main true to themselves and open the Latin World to the truly Cath¬ 
olic dimensions of the Church, despite the disproportion of means, 
was an equally little enticing alternative. In truth, they had nothing 


5 Constitution Allatac sunt , no. 33. 

6 Musset, H., Op. cit., vol. II, pg. 121. 
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to choose, since the question was never asked them. But such was 
their providential mission. 

In order to understand how the identification of Catholicism 
with Latinism had been made operative, we must recall the split 
in Christianity in the eleventh century, which broke the equilibrium 
in the interior of the Church and set up two opposing blocs: Ortho¬ 
doxy on one side with the Eastern Patriarchates and the Catholic 
Church on the other, reduced to the confines of the Western Patriar¬ 
chate and coinciding, in fact, with the Latin world. This split later 
facilitated the Great Western Schism first and the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation later. So much so that when, at the close of the sixteenth 
century, certain groups of Orientals reunited with Rome, there had 
been five centuries in which the Catholic Church — in fact, Latin 
— walked alone, and the identification of Catholicism and Latinism 
became an established fact. This identification could not have been 
possible without another confusion — that of the Roman Patriarchate 
with the Roman Primate. Since the Crusades and the substitition of 
Latin titulars for the Eastern Patriarchs, the praceminentia ritus latini 
was favored and accepted and all other forms of Christianity were 
merely tolerated. It was in such a climate that the Councils of Lyons 
and Florence took place. 


UNITY AND DIVERSITY - TWO LAWS ON WHICH 
THE UNIVERSE ARE BASED 

The Church, Christ's Body, is also an organized social body, 
incarnate in space and time. Whoever says body says at the same 
time, unity and diversity. Actually, it is the specific good functioning 
of each of its organs and members which assures the life of the body. 
To sacrifice unity to diversity and vice versa would be to destroy 
the harmony of the body. Unity and diversity are the two funda¬ 
mental laws which rule the universe. The unity of the world is clearly 
evident from the smallest grain of sand to the higher forms of life. 
No less clear is the infinite variety of its components. Everything is 
needful in order to make a world. A world devoid of variety would 
be a dead one, or rather, it would no longer be a world. In the bosom 
of the same family, brothers and sisters who came from the same 
parents and who at the same time look alike and yet are physically 
and morally different. A family whose members would be exact cop- 
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ies of each other both physically and morally would be a rare cu¬ 
riosity if not a monstrosity. 

Unity and diversity are at the basis of the universe, permanently 
reflecting the Image of the One and Triune God, who leaves His 
imprint everywhere in Creation. The Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
three Persons perfectly distinct and perfectly united in the closest 
unity of their Nature. This is the Divine Exemplar upon which all 
creation is based. The Church is not exempt from this law. Having 
for its mission to gather to the same Jesus Christ, true God and true 
Man, all the nations of the globe who are equally called to the same 
destiny, which is sharing, thanks to the Incarnation, in the Divine 
Nature, in their respective differences under the same Head, Jesus 
Christ. For it is in the most absolute respect for their individual and 
collective personalities which they must make a part of the King¬ 
dom — personalities which are the Gifts of the Spirit and which 
cannot have their fulfillment except in Him and through Him. It 
was necessary to await Vatican II to declare that “all the Churches 
are particular Churches, whether Eastern or Western, equal in dig¬ 
nity so that no one of them may preponderate over the other, and 
they enjoy the same honor.” 7 It is well known how much the Eastern 
bishops insisted on inserting the idea of the Particular Church so as 
to remove the ambiguity which had confused the Catholic Church 
with the Latin Church. 


II. FROM THE CIVIL EMANCIPATION OF THE GREEK 

CATHOLIC CHURCH UNTIL VATICAN II (1848-1962) 

Although the exile of the Greek Catholic Patriarchs far from 
their See lasted one hundred ten years, the recogntion of their Church 
by the Sublime Porte did not occur until 1848. This was after one 
hundred twenty-four years of internal difficulties, dissensions, La- 
tinization and persecutions accompanied by the shedding of blood. 

Patriarch Maximos III (Mazloom), 1833-1855, known as the 
Second bounder of our community, who obtained the firmans 
from the Sublime Porte, is a giant, and indefatigable worker who 
fought on all fronts at the same time. Thanks to him, the Greek 
Catholic Community really saw the light of day. It was able to dress 


7 Vatican II: Constitution on the Eastern Churches, nos. 2 and 3 
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its wounds, pull itself together, measure the distance covered and 
look forward to the future. We shall keep his attitude and that 
of his bishops in the face of the proclamation of the Dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. While declaring his assent to this definition, 
he added, “However, some of my suffragans have believed that it 
would not be opportune to add to the articles of faith without great 
necessity, so as not to give them (the Orthodox) a pretext for ranting 
against the Holy See.” 8 “To define God is to limit Him,” say the 
Fathers. One defines the least possible and only when necessary. 
There is no doubt that this reaction was dictated by the fear of 
multiplying obstacles along the road to unity. 


PATRIARCH CLEMENT (BAIIOUS), 1856-1864, 

AND THE CALENDAR AFFAIR 

Urged by Pope Pius IX, Patriarch Clement imposed the Grego¬ 
rian Calendar without having prepared clergy and laity for it. Long 
unrest followed with one group of laity and clergy passing back to 
Orthodoxy and others setting up dissident houses of worship. These 
troubles brought about the resignation of the Patriarch and were not 
ended until the patriarchate of his successor, Gregory (Youssef). 
Actually, the calendarist dispute went beyond the framework of a 
local Church and had ecumenical repercussions. It is a known fact 
that, in the primitive Church, the Paschal Dispute brought about a 
break between Rome and the Churches of Asia Minor. In the East, 
the Feast of Easter is a manifestation of collective faith of all the 
Christian communities in the face of the non-Christian bloc and which, 
because of this point, takes on great importance. The adoption of the 
Gregorian Calendar was the cause of a split in the minority Christian 
group and crumbled this much-divided Orient, exposing it to the 
derision of non-Christians. Even today, the “New Calendar” has not 
ceased to regularly evoke annual complaints and arguments among 
Christians of all opinions. 

Patriarch Maximos IV wrote to the preparatory commission of 
the Second Vatican Council on August 29, 1959, “One should ponder 
well what profound pain many Christians feel on the occasion of 
Easter, that Feast which, in principle, should be but an occasion of 


Charon, Cyrille, Histoire des Patriarcats Melkites, vol. II, p. 394. 
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interior and exterior joy. ‘While some are resurrecting Him, others 
are burying Him/ non-Christians are heard to say. All Moslems see 
in this an incurable taint of Christianity dedicated to division. Or¬ 
dinary Christians see in it the effect of the hardness of heart and 
intransigence of Church leaders. And every year the same old story 
and the same complaints are repeated in every coloration." 9 


PATRIARCH GREGORY (YOUSSEF), (1864-1896) 

AND VATICAN I 

The agitation provoked by the Calendar affair had not yet been 
fully quieted when Vatican I was first announced. Unrest increased 
among the faithful, as witnessed by the numerous letters they sent 
to the Patriarch and their respective bishops, manifesting their ap¬ 
prehension and warning them against the abandonment of disciplines 
and the acceptance of change, even if it concern the modification 
of the laws of fast and abstinence. “We will absolutely not take no 
for an answer," they told them. Alerted by so many messages, Pa¬ 
triarch Gregory (Youssef) convoked the Holy Synod shortly before 
the Council. It made the following decision: “We, the undersigned, 
being in full agreement, do hereby promise to observe the following: 
Those among us who will go to Rome to participate in the Council 
are bound by unanimous agreement and firm unity of intention to 
safeguard the rights, privileges, customs, disciplines and rites of our 
Eastern Church, as well as those matters concerning the patriarchal 
office or the episcopal sees or the religious orders or the government 
of the Church in general, or power. Furthermore, those bishops who 
will be unable to attend are as equally bound as those who do to 
safeguard these matters..." 10 

Gregory did not attend the solemn session of the proclamation 
of the immediate and ordinary power over the Universal Church of 
the Roman Pontiff. Requested by an official letter from Cardinal Bar- 
nabo in February, 1871 to give his assent to the conciliar decisions, 
he declared that He would “formulate unhesitatingly his absolute 
adherence to the teachings which the Catholic Church proposes to 
our belief at all its Councils, including that of the Vatican... but in 


9 L’eglise Grecque Catholique au Concilc, p. 11. 

10 Le Lien, Numero special, Summer, 1972, p. 83. 
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what concerns ecclesiastical discipline, but was obliged in conscience 
to explain himself while making the same reservations solemnly an¬ 
nounced by the Council of Florence with the formula salvis omnibus 
juribus et privilegiis patriarch arum.” 11 Thanks to this line of con¬ 
duct, the Patriarch averted a repetition of the troubles which had 
shaken the preceding Patriarchate. 

During the Fucharistic Congress in Jerusalem (June 14, 1893) 
Patriarch Gregory (Youssef) had long conversations with Cardinal 
Langenieux, the Papal Legate, to whom he presented a statement 
containing all the grievances against the Latinizing missionaries. This 
was sent by the Cardinal to the Pope together with a personal commen¬ 
tary in which the former proposed to “put back into force the Apo¬ 
stolic Consitutions relative to the Eastern Rites and to make them 
respected by the Latin missionaries; in the schools, to have the pupils 
follow the exercises in their rites; to favor the passage of missionaries 
to the Eastern Rite; to safeguard the prestige and authority of the 
Patriarchs; to separate the two offices of the Apostolic Delegate and 
the Ordinary for the Latins in the Holy Land; to establish in Rome 
a Congregation separate from that of the Propaganda and comprising 
the Eastern delegates; to mitigate the canonical rules concerning 
communicatio in sacris and to endow each of the Communities with 
a seminary directed by Westerners dedicated to the Eastern cause.’ 1 12 

It was not long before Pope Leo XIII published his Encyclical 
Praeclara Gratulationis on June 20th, in which he declared partic¬ 
ularly, “There is nothing which, by its nature, should make you 
afraid of, as a result of this return, a diminution of your rights, the 
privileges of your Patriarchs, the rites and customs of your Chur¬ 
ches.” 12 

On October 24th, the Conference of Eastern Patriarchs opened 
in Rome, presided over by the Pope himself, with Cardinal Langen¬ 
ieux participating. Patriarch Gregory (Youssef), having been invited 
to speak, repeated all the complaints he had against the Latinizing 
missionaries working in the East and stressed the dangers of Latini- 
zation. On November 30, 1894, there appeared the famous Encyclical 
Orientalium Dignitas which again condemned Latinization without 
being able to stop it. 


11 Musset, H., Op. cit., vol. Ill, pg. 44. 

12 Proche-Orient Chretien, vol. IV, 1954, PS- 3 : “Pour le Soixante Anni- 
versaire de l’Encycliquc Orientalium Dignitas.” 
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Finally, it was Patriarch Gregory who proposed to Cardinal La- 
vigerie the foundation in Jerusalem of Saint Anne’s Seminary and 
which he supported with his influence. 13 The importance of this sem¬ 
inary, which was directed by the White Fathers of Africa until 
the eve of the Arab-Israeli War of 1967, and which gave to the Com¬ 
munity a great number of priests and several bishops, including Pa¬ 
triarch Maximos IV and Maximos V, is well known. 


THE EAST IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

We see, at the dawn of the twentieth century, a murderous war 
which put an end to the Turkish occupation of the Middle East which 
had lasted four hundred years, like the captivity of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, and which left behind it blood and smoking ruins. And the 
famous adage of Origen, “Time of peace — dangerous time, since it 
robs the Church of the blood of martyrs,” was not applicable in the 
the Middle East. The Christian East has given to Christ the witness 
of its fidelity and love, since martyrs’ blood flowed in abundance. 
At the same time that the war opened up the countries to one an¬ 
other, it shut others beneath the iron curtain, dispersing thousands 
of Russian Orthodox through the lands of the East, witnessing to 
their love for the Liturgy. The liturgical reform of Holy W'eek in 
the Latin Church originated in the Oriental communities of the 
diaspora, while at the same time they presented with greater acuity 
the problem of church unity to Christian consciences. 

The East welcomed the French mandate in Syria and Lebanon, 
the Britisli one in Palestine and Irak, with Egypt having been oc¬ 
cupied by the British since 1875. The Church bound up its wounds 
and began to breathe again after this long night which had befallen it. 
Within this framework came the Patriarchs Cyril VIII (1902) and 
Demetrios I (Cadi), 1919-1925. 

Once solidly established, the Greek Catholic Church undertook 
henceforth the best relations with the Orthodox Church. There 
would be peace between the two branches of the Patriarchate of 
Antioch. A priest of the Greek Orthodox Patriarch, who later became 
the Patriarch Alexander, at the beginning of this century obtained 
icons from Russia for the patriachal cathedral in Damascus, a symbolic 
witness of the cordial agreement which replaced quarrels and discords. 


13 Musset, H., Op. cit., vol. Ill, pg. 145. 
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PATRIARCH CYRIL IX 

AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT (1926-1947) 

Under Patriarch Cyril IX (1927-1947), ecumenism developed 
and took on greater amplitude. Several ecumenical reviews saw the 
light of day, such as Irenikon, founded by the Benedictines of Che- 
vetogne, with the blessing of Pope Pius XI. Le Lien appeared in 
1934 in Cairo, a city known as the most ecumenical of all cities, where 
it was established by Patriarch Maximos V, who was then the Pres¬ 
ident of the Patriarchal College, and with whom I collaborated be¬ 
fore succeeding him at the helm. It is now published in Beirut, Leb¬ 
anon. Other French and Arabic language publications appeared, 
such as the Bulletin Oecumenique, edited by Father Choucri of the 
Melkite clergy of Beirut. It must be added that, unfortunately, the 
Latinizing mentality of this period remained unchanged by this 
movement. In 1938, there was published in Cairo a book whose author 
referred to himself as an old missioner who had worked in the Near 
East for half a century. He treated the Orthodox as “dead and des- 
sicated branches littering history’s highways.” We might have be¬ 
lieved we were suddenly transported to the time of Michael Ceru- 
larius. His only authority, whom he copied copiously, without naming 
him was the old Rohrbacher who had died the previous century 
and who was the author of the famous universal history of the Church. 
I quote from memory the title of one of his chapters: “Knowledge, 
Wisdom and Power leave the Orient more and more in order to 
settle in the West and assure it the World’s Empire.” Vigorously 
denounced in the pages of Le Lien by myself, this book, which had 
for it the whole Latin population of Cairo, was interdicted by Car¬ 
dinal Tisserant at the request of the present Patriarch, Maximos V 
(Hakim). In 1940, in the midst of the War, Patriarch Cyril IX de¬ 
dicated a new church in Port Said. A short time afterwards, he re¬ 
ceived from Cardinal Marchetti-Salveggiani, the Prefect of the Holy 
Office, a letter in which the latter made inquiries concerning the pre¬ 
sence of the Greek Orthodox Bishop in the sanctuary and the fact 
that he had been incensed. I was the guilty one, since I was the 
deacon at the ceremony. In his reply, the Patriarch said, “It is true 
that the Greek Orthodox Bishop was received in the sanctuary and 
that he was incensed. But he received no more and no less incense 
than did Sir Allen Brooke, the representative of the British Army 
and Mahmoud..., Governor of the Canal. Here in the East we have 
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very ancient customs of courtesy which deceive no one and we intend 
to preserve them. And the problem for our tin}'’ Christian island, 
dispersed in an Islam which daily is taking on more strength, is not 
whether our grand-nephews are Catholics or Orthodox, but if they 
will be Christians or Muslims.” 

At the reception for his opposite number from Antioch (1942) 
at the Patriarchal College in Cairo, both surrounded by notables from 
the two communities, Patriarch Alexander raised his glass in the midst 
of the applause and said, alluding to the union of the two commu¬ 
nities, “Today the betrothal and tomorrow the marriage!” 

In I 945 » the Patriarch of Moscow visited Cairo. It was the first 
appearance there of a Russian Patriarch since the Communist Re¬ 
volution. All the communities went to the railway station to receive 
him, except for the Latins. The Liaison Committee, which comprised 
all the Christian communities of Cairo, and is a stroke of power, 
came into existence under the auspices of the Patriarchate in Cairo 
and was initiated by Father Oreste Kerame, an “internationally- 
known ecumenist,” as Patriarch Maximos IV considered him, with 
the help of the Anglican Bishop of Cairo. After this, the Latins of 
Cairo entered into ecumenical agreement. 

The twelfth Centenary of Saint John of Damascus was commem¬ 
orated by celebrations both in Cairo and Damascus (1947 a nd 
1948), in which Orthodox participated actively. The fourteenth Cen¬ 
tenary of Saint Pachomius received a precious contribution from 
Franciscan Father Giulio Bassetti-Sani and was celebrated by all 
the communities. The Patriarchs of the three great Churches — Coptic 
Catholic, Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic — were present to¬ 
gether and recited the Lord's Prayer together. Patriarch Cyril IX, 
who vigorously defended the rights and privileges of the Patriarchate, 
died on September 7, 1947 and was succeeded by Patriarch Maxi- 
mox IV (1947-1967). 


III. THF GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH AND VATICAN II. 
PATRIARCH MAXIMOS IV (1947-1967) 

On June 2, 1957. the motu proprio Cleri sanctilati was promul¬ 
gated for the Eastern Churches. It contained statutory provisions 
relative to transfer to the Latin Rite, judged by nature to encourage 
Latinization. hurthermore, the place given to the Patriarch was a 
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diminutio capitis , since he came after the Latin Bishop in his own 
diocese. Patriarch Maximos convoked the Holy Synod in Cairo in 
April, 1958 and, after mature deliberation, a letter from Patriarch 
and Synod was sent to Pope Pius XII, in which he respectfully made 
it known that this new legislation was not in conformity with either 
our customs or the decisions of the ecumenical councils and, especi¬ 
ally, the decision of the Council of Florence. And, during the course 
of a Divine Liturgy which he celebrated with the whole episcopate 
and a large congregation of the faithful, he declared, “We are Ca¬ 
tholics in the full sense of the word and none the less Eastern in 
the full sense of that word.” Who would have doubted that we were 
on the eve of a Council? All this work was undertaken almost instinc¬ 
tively without anyone suspecting what the ensuing days held in 
store for them. 

Pope John XXIII began the series of Popes of the third mille- 
nium. When he announced the Council the whole Christian world 
held its breath. Contrary to what had occurred at Vatican I, the 
Orient applauded. When the} 7 left for Rome, the Eastern Fathers 
were ready for the task. 

The entire Council work of Patriarch Maximos IV and his hier¬ 
archy took inspiration from his desire to keep a seat for the absent 
great “Orthodoxy/* This was acknowledged by the Orthodox Pa¬ 
triarch Athenagoras I when he received him in Constantinople in 
June, 1964, “You are our spokesman at the Council,” he told him in 
using more than just a mere formula of courtesy, making allusion to 
his interventions and remarks. This is reported by Olivier Clement in 
his book Dialogues avec le Palriarchc Athenagoras , 14 

It would be too long to enumerate all the topics dealt with by 
the Greek Catholic Hierarchy and the Patriarch. We recommend to 
your perusal the large commemorative volume Veglise Grecque Mel¬ 
kite Catliolique au Concile , 14 published by Patriarch Maximos himself 
as his testament of love for the Church and its Fatlieis. It suffices 
to say that this contribution was always positive and proceeded 
along unexplored paths and often with a prophetic accent to such an 
extent that Patriarch Maximos IV is counted among those who made 
the Council. This can be attributed only to the great Tradition of 
the East, of which he and his Bishops wished to be the faithful inter¬ 
preters and who were disproportionate to the number and the means 


14 Clement, Olivier: Dialogues avec le Patriarche Athenagoras, p. 146. 
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they represented. We pause at two important suggestions which have 
been put into practice and which have since been of great benefit to 
the Universal Church. The first one was the creation of the Secre¬ 
tariat for Christian Unity and the second the creation of a Synod 
around the Pope, representative of the entire Episcopate. 

FOR THE CREATION OF A SPECIAL COMMISSION 
FOR THE UNITY OF CHRISTIANS 

Under Pope Pius XII, one of our priests, the renowned ecumen¬ 
ist, Archimandrite Oreste Kerame, proposed to request that Rome, 
in order to deal with non-Catholic Christians, create an independent 
branch of the Holy Office which would take under its exclusive ju¬ 
risdiction physical or moral persons. Its head would be a member of 
the Holy Office and the Head of the Holy Office would be a member 
of this organism. Its purpose would be to carry out, above all, the 
union of Churches having an Ecumenical Secretariat General under 
the presidency of the Pope to jointly deal with Christian decisions. 
\\ hen this project was shown to a famous ecumenist, he branded it 
as “utopian. It was presented to Archbishop Medawar, the then 
Patriarchal Auxiliary, who, in turn, presented it to Patriarch Maxi- 
mos IV who offered it on the occasion of a visit to Pope John XXIII 
on May 23, 1959, with the following note: 

“During this present time, when ecumenism is spoken of, would 
it not be opportune for the Catholic Church, which represents Christ 
upon earth, to have a permanent institution in favor of the union of 
separated churches conformably to the desires of Our Lord? The 
calls reiterated from time to time by the Sovereign Pontiffs do not 
seem to have had any effect at all. Furthermore, they seem to pro¬ 
duce at times a more marked stiffening against Rome. Would it not 
be opportune, for example, to create a new Congregation or Roman 
Commission especially for all that concerns the relations with the 
Christian Churches which are not in communion with the Holy See 
and all that can be done to advance unity? In this Congregation or 
Commission there would be an important member of the Holy Office, 
of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Churches and of the Se¬ 
cretariat of State. All that concerns ecumenism would be within the 
scope of this new institution.” 15 


la L eglisc Grecque Catholique an Concile, pp. 21 and 
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In suggesting the creation of such a special commission, the 
Patrairch asked that “it be formed not only of theologians or canon¬ 
ists recruited from Roman oflices, but also of people who under¬ 
stand the Oriental Apostolic mentalitj'... who realize the impression 
that the words and signs of the Roman See can produce upon the 
Orientals. This Commission must not confine its work to the specu¬ 
lative study of the powers of the Episcopate and their canonical 
formulation, but shall enter into relationship with the representatives 
of Orthodoxy... in order to study together the questions in charity 
and in truth. This entry into contact with the Orthodox is indispen¬ 
sable... with the added note that this Commission shall be able even 
to become one of the sacred Roman curia, which will be empowered 
to give itself up to everything which concerns Ecumenism.” 16 

Today the Secretariat for Christian Unity is an accomplished fact. 
The exchanges of messengers and messages between the Pope and 
Orthodoxy are so commonplace that nowadays they are hardly 
even noticed by the media. Is it ever recalled that all this was due 
to the suggestion of the Melkite liierachy ? 

FOR THE CREATION OF A SYNOD 
OF BISHOPS AROUND THE POPE 

The most important contribution, in our opinion, is in the 
matter of collegiality. First of all, it advocates “the creation of a 
Synod of Bishops around the Pope in order to illustrate the collegial 
government of the Church. Limited to the Curia, the collaboration 
of the Catholic Episcopate in the central government of the Church 
responds neither to the real needs of the present-day Church nor to 
the collegial responsibility of the Episcopate. Peter with the Apostles 
— this is the Pope and the body of the Bishops. This being the case, 
it follows that when the Pope governs the Universal Church, he joins 
with them in sharing his responsibility with the college of Bishops 
which succeeds the College of the Apostles and not of Priests, Dea¬ 
cons and other Clerics of Rome. The particular Court of Rome must 
not be a substitute for the College of the Apostles living in their 
successors, the Bishops... It goes without saying that all the Bishops 
of the world cannot constantly meet in council. A limited group of 


16 Ibid. 
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Bishops representing their colleagues must make a fresh effort to 
aid the Pope in the government of the Church. This group would 
form the true Sacred College of the Universal Church. It would in¬ 
clude the principal Bishops of the Church. They would be, first of 
all, the resident Patriarchs of the Church, those recognized by the 
Ecumenical Councils of the first centuries. Next would be the Car¬ 
dinal Bishops under the title of their cathedrals and not that of a 
parish in Rome. Finally, there would be Bishops chosen by the epis¬ 
copal conferences of each country. This Sacred College could be 
convoked by the Pope at set times and when the need would be felt 
in order to discuss general matters of the Church. 17 This suggestion 
of the Patriarch’s was loudly applauded by the Bishops and it was 
put into effect by Pope Paul VI. 

Next October will see the opening of the third Synodal Assembly 
of the Universal Church to study the problem of the Evangelization 
of the World. It is clear that this suggestion was, as stressed by the 
Patriarch in the preface of the above-cited book, 18 inspired by the 
synodalism which characterizes the system of government in the 
Eastern Church. 


CONCLUSION 

The dividing of the Greek Patriarchate of Antioch in the eigh¬ 
teenth century was felt throughout all of Orthodoxy with such bitter¬ 
ness that certain writers mark this as the date of the definitive con¬ 
summation of the schism between Rome and the East. 19 At the 
visit of Pope Paul VI to Jerusalem in 1964, Patriarch Maximos IV 
paid a visit to the Ecumenical Patriarch and exchanged the kiss of 
peace with him. On June 1st of the same year he paid him another 
visit in Constantinople, where he was received with full honors and 
where again they exchanged the kiss of peace. This visit, which went 
unnoticed, was a long one with the most eloquent discourses. It was 
the first that a Greek Catholic Patriarch had ever set foot in the 
Phanar, that is, since the establishment of the Greek Catholic Com¬ 
munity in the eighteenth century. It was on that occasion that 
Athenagoras told Maximos, “You are our mouthpiece at the Council.” 


17 Ibid., p. 204. 

18 Ibid., pg. XIV. 

19 Ware, Timothy, Schism, Heresy and Religious Protest. 
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This was not a mere sentence of courtesy, but as Olivier Clement 
reports, “Athenagoras told me, ‘fhey used to say and they still say 
that Rome will not change and cannot change. It seeks only to 
conquer the Christian East. And, nevertheless, Rome has changed and 
will continue to change. The Orientals united with Rome have also 
changed. Patriarch Maximos and his theologians have made of their 
Church a bond of union betw r een the West and the Christian East. 
They have often, at the Council, defended Orthodox positions. I told 
this to Maximos IV when he came to the Phanar in June, 1964. I 
greeted in him the Champion of the opening of the West to the 
East.’ ” 20 Nothing better can be said. 

The prophetic deeds of Pope John XXIII and Paul VI have 
powerfully contributed to consolidate hearts in Charity. Twenty 
years before the Council, Archbishop Medawar, now a nonagenerian 
and the former Auxiliary to three Patriarchs, expressed in the pages 
of Le Lien the desire of seeing the Pope (Pius XII) take a plane and 
pay a spontaneous visit to the Ecumenical Patriarch. “Such a ges¬ 
ture,” he wrote, “would be worth more than all the appeals for 
union.” 21 Who had thought at that time that this wish would have 
been granted? Paul VI has done more. In his letter to Patriarch Athe¬ 
nagoras dated February 8 , 1971, he said, “With the venerable Or¬ 
thodox Churches of the East we are in full communion, although not 
perfect.” 22 Astonishing words from the mouth of a Pope who forth¬ 
with makes the problems of the Uniate Churches come to life again 
in the background, a problem which the Orthodox consider to be 
a stumbling block which must be removed before any ecumenical 
dialogue is undertaken. Now these words express exactly what we 
have always thought. 

Patriarch Maximos IV remarked, "As the first basic principle of 
our vocation, there is Eastern Orthodoxy, with which we have never 
lost contact. At no point in our history have we been considered to 
be closed communities which have attained their term of evolution. 
We have always kept in our thoughts and in our hearts a place for 
the absent Orthodoxy, from whence we have come, which we have 
never repudiated, but which we have sincerely believed to achieve 
in our union with Roman Catholicism — a union which we have 


so Clement, Olivier, Op. cit., p. 329. 

21 Le Lien. 

22 Paul VI. Pope, Letter to Patriarch Athenagoras I, 8 February, 1971. 
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embraced sucli as it presented itself to us then. It was only little by 
little that we took the part of what is indispensible in it, as well 
as permanent, and discarded what was contingent and transitory.” 23 
Nothing better can possibly be said. In this context, the refusal of 
Latinism, far from signifying the slightest disdain for a culture which 
is the sister of Greek culture, is, in itself, a testimony of fidelity. More 
than any other, the Eastern Church has suffered the tearing of its 
flesh like a veritable splinter, in the face of the non-Christian world 
to which it cannot bear witness to Christian Unity in order to lead 
it to Christ. It would have been so easy and so humanly tempting 
to fall into step and become Latins or permit Latinization. Some of 
our Eastern brethren — a small minority, it is true — believed them¬ 
selves obliged to do this. What benefit did the Church obtain from 
this absorption, whose presence at the Council was signaled only by 
a hierarchical representation? On the other hand, how much has it 
not been enriched through contact with the living Tradition of the 
East? Cardinal Lienart, the Archbishop of Lille, once confided to 
us during the Council, “Your presence (the Orientals) among us (the 
Latins) keeps us from suffocating. By their notable interventions 
made by reason of their rich tradition, no less than by their liturgical 
celebrations, arousing the astonishment, if the not the admiration, 
of all, they have made to profit the Latin Church which declared 
their Patrimony to be that of the Universal Church. Above all the 
Catholic Church borrowed from them Episcopal Conferences, in 
imitation of Patriarchal Synods, as well as the Synod of Bishops 
around the Pope, a direct result of collegiality. This other value was 
put into relief by the Council, as the truth more lived than formulated 
in the Eastern Church and which is henceforth incorporated into 
Catholicism. 

The presence in the Catholic Church of the United Eastern 
Churches is an exigency of overlapping and a living test of the 
possibility of taking life again in common with Orthodoxy, which 
existed during the first millenium. It represents a rich experience 
by its successes and its failures and is eminently instructive of what 
future Christian Unity must be and must not be. The two Churches 
— Catholic and Orthodox — lived together during the whole of the 
first Christian millenium, not without some disagreements, violent 
at times, before the separation put both of them to the test. The 


23 L’eglise Grecqxie Calholique au Concile, p. i. 
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second millenium has seen the rift widen in the Western Church by 
the Protestant Reformation at the same time that small subdivisions 
of Eastern Orthodoxy recognized Roman Primacy and renewed their 
association with Rome again. Unity in the third millenium will be 
different. To a true Primacy there must correspond a true Collegia- 
lity. It is this which will mark future unity, prefigured by the present 
Synod of Bishops around the Pope. 

“The Synod of Bishops/’ said Pope Paul VI, “assures in new 
forms a better cooperation among local Churches and the Church 
of Rome presiding in Charity.” 24 The Orthodox are sensitive to the 
efforts realized by the Council to humanize “the Primacy by trans¬ 
forming it into a Pastoral ‘Service,’ a Primacy of Love. On his 
way to the Vatican, Patriarch Athenagoras conferred with Patriarch 
Justinian of Romania. To them the organization of a Synod of Bishops 
seemed a positive thing. Justinian and his theologians thought that 
it should be deliberative and be transformed into union with the 
Pope as a directing organism. 25 

And once the bonds of communion between Rome and the 
East have been re-established, they will both together seek to repair 
the rent caused by the Protestant Reformation which affects them 
equally. And thus will be fulfilled the Will of Christ, who prayed for 
the union of His own at the Last Supper before His Passion: “Father, 
that they may be one as you and I are one; that they may be con¬ 
summated in unity in order that the world might believe!” 

Sunday , July 14, 1974 , 8 p.m. Archbishop Joseph Tawil 

University Chapel Exarch of Melkite Catholics 

in the United States 
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Archbishop Joseph Tawil 


HOMILY FOk THE SEVENTH CENTENARY 
OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 


The century in which St. Bonaventure was born is considered 
by historians to be one of the greatest of all the centuries of the 
Christian West: it was stirred by a tremendous religious effervescence 
which affected it on every level of society; as in the universities in 
which the works of Aristotle, recently translated from Arabic into 
Latin, enjoyed great popularity and aroused the most impassioned 
controversies. 

Papal power had reached its apogee with the reign of Innocent III 
and his successors, who lorded it over kings and emperors. 

The Crusades all had their heroes, but the Fourth Crusade was 
diverted from its true aim, the deliverance of Jerusalem, and attacked 
that most eminent of all Christian cities, Constantinople, profaned 
its shrines and replaced the Rastern Rmpire with a Latin one, thereby 
further widening the chasm separating the two Churches of East 
and West. 

Disunity of Christians is the very counter-message of the Gospel. 
Instead of loving one another as brethren as Christ had commanded 
them, Christians present to the world the spectacle of their divisions 
and squabbles. Holy souls on all sides do not reconcile themselves 
to this scandal which they wish to set aside, as at the Second Coucil 
of Lyons. 

Parallel to the Crusades against the Albigensians, another peaceful 
Crusade developed and endeavored to convert by the meekness of 
its preachments those who allowed themselves to be won over by 
such swarming heresies as Vaudoism, Catharism and Manicheeism 
of all kinds which the Inquisition pitilessly hounded. 

Dominating finally all this ferment were Saints who, by the 
practice of true Christian Charity and Evangelical Poverty, attracted 
souls thirsting for that which is Divine and in search of an Ideal. 
Among them was Saint Francis of Assisi, Saint Dominic and those, 
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who under their impulse, rallied to their cause and who were called 
“the Friars/ 1 and among whom one must single out Saint Bonaven- 
ture for the Franciscans and Saint Thomas Aquinas for the Domini¬ 
cans. In the realm of theological poetry, one must add the name of 
Dante Alighieri. All of these fashioned the visage of Christianity 
and marked the destiny of the Western Church for future ages. 

From the witness of his contemporaries, Saint Bonaventure 
was endowed with marvelous qualities of spirit and heart which won 
him many friends. “He was affable, good, benevolent and merciful,” 
writes the annalist of the Council of Lyons, “and God granted to 
him the grace that anyone who saw him felt a profound affection 
for him.” This innate goodness which characterized him was cer¬ 
tainly the sign of the Presence of the Spirit of God within him. Saint 
Paul also describes for us men who are moved by the Spirit, “The 
fruit of the Spirit, he says, “is charity, joy, peace, longanimity, 
willingness, confident goodness to others, mastery of self, against 
such things there is no law.” ( Gal . V, 22-24). Humility is the foun¬ 
dation of holiness. And so, when the Pope wished to consecrate him 
Archbishop of York, he declined this honor. But obedience being the 
ultimate form of sanctity, he submitted to the Pope’s command, who 
desired him to be the artisan of the union at the Council of Lyons. 
And it was then that he accepted to become a Cardinal Bishop. 
His goodness and readiness to help are such that for no reason would 
he balk at the burden of responsibility. “He studied, collated, discussed 
the relationships which flowed from all of Christianity's horizons; 
he readied the work of the future sessions and assisted in the elabo¬ 
ration of the regulation of the Council. He measured the orders to 
be set forth and conversed about the final invitations to be made, 
received the Bishops and assisted at the official visits. “He was sought 
after,” writes the annalist of the Council, “and the Curia itself called 
for him to listen. To make himself all things to all men, Bonaventure 
exhausted himself. Thus would be his devotion up to the ultimate 
sacrifice, death in the breach...” (Nouvelles de VInstitut Catholiquc 
de Paris , February, 1974). H we add to this his functions as Minister- 
General of his Order, which he undertook at the age of thirty-seven, 
the innumerable problems which he had to solve, the dissensions which 
arose in the bosom of the Franciscan Order, which was in danger of 
being suppressed and which he quelled, to such an extent that he 
is called the Second Founder of the Order, we can understand the 
superhuman task which he had to take on with so much generosity 
and courage. 


Homily for St. Bonaventure 


IOI 


We are not less astonished at the amplitude of the theological 
and philosophical heritage which he gave to exegesis, dogma, preaching 
and mysticism. All of his writings are impregnated with that piety 
which is the sign of a true theology. He is thereby directly linked to 
the Eastern and Western Fathers, for whom prayer was the in¬ 
dispensable condition for being a real theologian, since it is, at the 
same time, what sunshine and water are to plants. If the Fathers 
of the Church never produced any theological treatises like the class¬ 
room texts we have nowadays, it was because theology was for 
them, above all, life acting by faith in prayer. Dogma quickly became 
in their mouths and beneath their pens a canticle of praise and adora¬ 
tion of mystery, as was the case with Saint Francis, the blessed Founder 
of the Order of Friars Minor, who, in his Canticle of the Sun, in¬ 
vites all creation to bless the Lord, and in which he is very Eastern. 

All knowledge is vain if it does not open to the praise of God 
and knowledge for knowledge’s sake never affected Saint Bonaven¬ 
ture who never deviated from this line of conduct. “This is why,” adds 
Gilson, “Saint Bonaventure has been abandoned by those scholastics 
who are devoid of piety of whom the number is all but too large.” 
How applicable are these words of Gilson today and to so many 
theologians who have not known the sense of prayer. 

Everyone agrees in saying that the sense of the Presence of God 
is emphasized in the life and writings of the Saint. And I believe that 
our generation has a great deal to learn from him. The Presence of 
God is His Radiation through all of creation which “causes a Hymn 
of Silence to rise up to Him.” (Saint Gregory Nazianzen). In this 
flowing forth of Divine Energies is there any room for the profane? 
Everything is filled with God; everything proclaims His wonders. 
Saint Paul tells us that “every creature of God is good.” (/ Timothy 
IV, 4) and we hear God telling Saint Peter, “What God has purified, 
do not sully.” (Acts X, 16). Also, desacralization is an outrage against 
the very work of the Creator. And its corollary, secularization, is 
the removal of the very notion of religion. It is the equivalent of the 
negation of God. By stressing the Presence of God at work everywhere 
in creation and in the universe of men, Saint Bonaventure teaches 
us that everything is grace and that that which is profane does not 
exist and never has existed. It would be atheism invading the Holy 
of Holies. Under this rampant form, atheistic materialism is attacking 
the Church today. 

Pope Sixtus V made the following judgment concerning Saint 
Bonaventure’s writings, “In writing, he united the highest erudition 
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and an equal amount of the most ardent piety, so that while enlighten¬ 
ing his readers, he also touches their hearts, penetrating to the inmost 
recesses of their souls/' (Catholic Encyclopedia , Vol. 2, page 653). 

The Council of Lyons to which Saint Bonaventure devoted all 
his talents had a three point program set by Pope Gregory X: The 
reformation of morals, the union of the Churches and the assistance 
of Christians in the Holy Land. These points have an astonishing 
present-day applicability. 

The Church semper reformanda is the end assigned to each gen¬ 
eration and affects all of the baptized. Unlike the thirteenth century, 
ours is not one of “Christianity," in which religion is prevalent and 
is the measure of all things. According to a statement of the Bishops 
of the United States, “There are indications that weekly Mass at¬ 
tendance has begun to decline significantly among some Catholics, 
and that evidence of the tendency towards assimilation of the values 
and attitudes dominant in the general society appears in data in¬ 
dicating that many Catholics are tolerant of abortion in at least 
some circumstances, reject official Church teaching on means of family 
limitation, have a divorce rate not markedly different from that of 
other Americans, and regard most social issues very much as their 
non-Catholic countrymen do. It would be an exaggeration at the 
present time to say that such Catholics have rejected the Church 
but Catholic beliefs and values no longer occupy the same central place 
in their lives that they did in the lives of their parents and grand¬ 
parents and may have done in their own lives in years gone by." 
(USCC News, 6/24/74). 

It is sufficient to glance at our society in order to judge the tree 
by its fruits: violence, crimes, the breakdown of the family, sexual 
liberation, abortion, drug-abuse, pornography. It took a great deal 
less to undermine the Roman Empire. To all this must be added the 
abandonment of the priesthood and religious life which only serves 
to arouse much disquietude. There is only one Physician who can cure 
all these maladies and He is the Christ whom all those who love Him 
with all their hearts are invoking. 

The second point, which is not less important, is the union of 
Churches. If the world does not believe Christ’s message, it is the 
fault of Christians who manifest their divisions instead of their love. 
Chosen souls are never resigned to this sad fruit of man's sin and 
have always worked for reconciliation. The second Council of Lyons 
was set in this context, although it did not succeed in putting an 
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end to the state of separation, since the time was not ripe. Since 
Vatican II, all the Churches have been meeting with one another 
in a climate of charity. During this short period of time, they have 
gone forward together along the road of unity more than all the 
preceding centuries. 

The third and last point, that of assisting the Christians in the 
Holy Land, ties the Council of Lyons directly to Saint Paul and Apo¬ 
stolic Christianity, where we see the Apostles collecting the help of 
the believers and sending it to the saints in Jerusalem by means of 
Paul and Barnabas. The National Conference of Catholic Bishops 
of this country made a declaration last November which was given 
very little publicity. The same with the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. Last October s Middle East War was needful 
in order to open the eyes of many people to the brutal reality. 

The Christians in the Holy Land are descended from the first 
Apostolic community of Jerusalem and live in those places sanctified 
by the life, death and Resurrection of the Son of God. Christians have 
never been absent from the Holy Land. Jerusalem was even elevated 
to the rank of a patriarchate in the fifth century. Today, Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land are the object of disputes and litigations among 
Catholics themselves. We would be made to believe that there never 
was a Palestinian people. Palestine was certainly a province of Syria 
up until the first World War. It would be like denying the existence 
of the Basques because of the fact that they have never had an 
independent country. And the best refutation of this allegation is 
that the Palestinians are making the whole world hear the fact of 
their existence. 

But if Palestine has never been without its Christian population 
down through history, it risks losing it in the course of the years to 
come. The exodus of its Christian and Moslem inhabitants has taken 
on such speed that the religious authorities there have raised loud 
outcries and Pope Paul VI himself has launched an urgent appeal in 
favor of the Christians of the Holy Land. In the City of Jerusalem 
alone, where there was an estimated population of twenty-five 
thousand Christians before the 1967 War, there are no more than 
several thousand today, only the very young and the very old, 
presaging the extinction of this community in the very near fu¬ 
ture. Christians in the Holy Land, as well as Moslems, are the victims 
of discriminatory measures which leave them no other alternative 
than to depart en masse. 
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What would have raised up a Crusade in the thirteenth century, 
today leaves the bulk of Western Christians completely indifferent 
to the lot of the Holy Places and their brethren of that Land. 

Christianity will one day be struck with amazement at the void 
which its negligence, if not its compliance, has allowed to come to 
be. Jerusalem is in the course of becoming a faceless city. Huge urban 
renewal projects, which are defacing it from day to day, are making 
of it an ordinary city without a soul of its own, like those in other 
climes who seek only gain and profit. Not very far from the place 
of the Ascension of Our Lord, on the Mount of Olives, skyscrapers 
are beginning to encircle the Holy City on all sides and are turning 
it into what a native Christian said to American journalist, Father 
Edward O’Donnell, “They’re making Jerusalem into some kind of a 
holy Disneyland.” This is causing very special suffering to the Eastern 
Churches, which Pope Paul fully shares, as he has expressed in the 
following words, “This blessed Land has thus become in a certain 
sense the spiritual heritage of the Christians of the whole world... 
these brothers and sisters ‘who live where Jesus lived and who in 
the vicinity of the Holy Places are the successors of the very first 
Church, which gave rise to all the other churches,’ enjoy precious 
merits in the sight of God and a high spiritual credit with all of us. 
In a unique way, they share daily in the suffering of Christ and live 
up to their name as Christians by their witness of a lively faith, open- 
hearted love and genuine poverty, in accordance with the spirit 
of the Gospel. Were their presence to cease, the Shrines would be 
without the warmth of this living witness and the Christian Holy 
Places of Jerusalem and the Holy Land would become like museums. 
We have already had occasion to express openly our anxiety at the 
decreasing number of Christians in the ancient regions that were the 
cradle of our Faith.” May this appeal not be made in vain! 

In closing, I should like to take this opportunity to extend to 
Saint Bonaventure University, in the name of the Greek Catholic 
Patriarchate and the Melkite Apostolic Exarchate in the United 
States my most sincere felicitations on the occasion of the Seventh 
Centenary of the death of the Blessed Bonaventure, together with 
my heartfelt thanks for having invited an Eastern Church to share 
this memorable occasion with you. 

Sunday , July 14, 1974, io:jo a.m. Archbishop Joseph Tawil 
Seminary Chapel 
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In the name of the Faculty of St. Bonaventure University I 
am honoured, Reverend Father President, to present to you a prelate 
of the Church whose deep concern for the cause of Christian unity 
reflects the devotion of St. Bonaventure to the same cause which 
resulted in the union of the Eastern and Western churches in the 
thirteenth century. 

Our candidate was born in Syria on December 25th 1913. On 
completing his studies at the Greek Catholic Seminary in Jerusalem, 
he was ordained a priest in that city in 1936. He then became Pres¬ 
ident of the Patriarchal College in Cairo and while holding this office 
was appointed Patriarchal Vicar in Egypt. On January 1st, i960 he 
was consecrated a Bishop and was appointed Archbishop of Damascus 
and Patriarchal Vicar. In 1970 he became Apostolic Exarch of the 
Melkite Catholics in the United States of America with the title 
Archbishop of Myra in Lycia - a title which makes him a direct 
successor of St. Nicholas. 

As well as his concern for unity he has also done much to promote 
peace and justice. In particular, he has been actively involved in 
work for justice in Palestine on behalf of some three million Palestinian 
refugees. He was instrumental also in the formulation of a statement 
on the Middle East which was accepted by the National Conference 
of Catholic Bishops in the United States of America at its annual 
Meeting in 1973. 

Apart from the great responsibility he bears as a Bishop of the 
Church and his wide humanitarian concerns, it is above all his total 
commitment to the cause of Christian unity that must be singled 
out here. 

As a Melkite he represents one of those rites of the East which 
Catholic Church cherishes as the living proof of her unity-in-diversity 
and as a close link with our brethern of the holy Orthodox Church. 
As a prominent ecumenist with the Orthodox Church since 1946, 
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our candidate possesses that same ecumenical charity which was 
shown by St. Bonaventure, the Seraphic and Greatest Doctor of our 
Order, who played so influential a part in the achievement of unity 
with the Holy Orthodox Church at the Ecumenical Council of Lyons 
in 1274. To further the work of unity he was co-founder and then 
editor of the ecumenical Journal Le Lien which is devoted to the 
theology of the eastern church and to fostering unit}' between Melkite 
Catholics and the Orthodox Church. 

Therefore as token of the recognition and esteem that St. Bona¬ 
venture University bears, it is my great privilege to ask that the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa , be conferred on his Excel¬ 
lency, the most Reverend Joseph Tawil, Apostolic Exarch of the 
Melkite Catholics in the United States of America. 


Lawrence Cardinal Shehan 


ECUMENISM TODAY 


To evaluate the state of ecumenism today, one should begin by 
recalling just what it was that the Second Vatican Council accom¬ 
plished. The first official step the Church took in the direction of 
Christian Reunion occurred when Pope John XXIII established the 
Secretariat for Christian Unity as one of the practical means of 
bringing the whole question of Christian Unity before the Council 
he had summoned, and placed at its head Augustin Cardinal Bea. 
From that point on, it was a foregone conclusion that the whole 
question of the reunion of the Christian churches would be the sub¬ 
ject of important consideration in the Council. 

The accomplishments of the Council have to be divided into two 
categories: those teachings and principles which are actually ex¬ 
pressed in the Council Documents; and those events which occurred 
during the Council, which demonstrated the spirit of ecumenism 
which existed even then within the Church and showed forth 
an actual desire of the Church to advance toward that unity of all 
Christians. 

Foremost among the Conciliar Documents is, of course, the 
Decree on Ecumenism , which defined or rather described genuine ecu¬ 
menism, set forth Catholic principles and legitimate practices of 
ecumenism, and made certain pertinent observations concerning 
churches and other ecclesial communities, Oriental and Western, 
separated from the Roman Apostolic See. But in addition to this, 
there were other documents which were affected by the new spirit 
of ecumenism: the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, the Consti¬ 
tution on Divine Revelation, the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy, 
the Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World, the 
Decree on the Oriental Church, and the Declaration on Religious Lib¬ 
erty. In fact, I believe it can be said that there was no document of 
the Council that was not affected in some way by the spirit of ecu¬ 
menism and by the work of the Secretariat for Christian Unity. 
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Among the acts of the Council or emanating from it, these can 
be said to be the most significant: i) the invitation to all important 
Christian churches to send official observers to the Council, and the 
opportunities afforded to these observers to dialogue informally 
with members of the Council; 2) the special ecumenical prayer ser¬ 
vice held at St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, presided over by Pope 
Paul VI; 3) the simultaneous withdrawal, two days before the Coun¬ 
cil ended, of the mutual excommunications which Rome and Con¬ 
stantinople had leveled against each other 900 years before the Coun¬ 
cil. It was on a clear note of ecumenism that the Council ended. 

The main lines along which ecumenism has developed since then 
are well known to all of us. Throughout the world there has emerged 
a greater spirit of understanding, of friendliness, of co-operation 
among Catholics at almost all levels; and in general this has been 
reciprocated by both the Protestant and Oriental Churches. As was 
to be expected, there are some on both sides whose attitude has not 
been significantly changed, whose former attitude, formed by the 
polemicism of the past, has simply been hardened in confrontation 
with changes with which they have no sympathy. But in general, 
responsible leaders and the more understanding and sensitive laymen 
have experienced a sense of being drawn together much closer than 
in the past. It must be said that some, relatively few, especially 
those who downgrade the importance of doctrine and are critical 
of what they call the institutional and over-structured Church, have 
shown a tendency to go beyond what is the official position of the 
Church to which they belong. This is true especially of those Catholics 
who have become fanatics for change and experiment. It is the two 
extremes of right and left, ultraconservatism or reactionism on the 
one hand, and ultraliberalism on the other, which present one of the 
main obstacles to the progress of ecumenism. However, among the 
sensible, intelligent, and concerned People of God, genuine progress 
has been made. But the progress of these and their Protestant coun¬ 
terparts has been rather an approach to ecumenism than ecumenism 
itself. Understanding, friendliness, the spirit of co-operation, are 
merely the necessary preliminaries to the real purpose of ecumenism 
which is true Christian Unity. There is still what the Gospels call 
a “great abyss” between genuine Catholics and those Protestants 
whose religious beliefs are based on deep conviction. 

However, there has been some real progress on what we may 
call higher levels. The late Greek Orthodox Patriarch, Athenagoras, 
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was the guest of Pope Paul at the Vatican for several days. Arch¬ 
bishop Ramsey, then head of the Anglican Church, also has visited 
and conferred with Pope Paul. Such events were unheard of, almost 
unimaginable, in the days before Vatican II. 

Most important for the future of Ecumenism has been two series 
of dialogue: one between the Catholics and Anglicans in England; 
the other between Catholics and Lutherans in this country. All four 
sets of conferees have been officially appointed by their respective 
churches to carry on their delicate task. 

THE ANGLICAN-CATHOLIC DIALOGUE IN ENGLAND 

The Anglican-Catholic group, headed by the Right Reverend 
H. R. McAdoon, Bishop of Ossory, and Most Reverend Alan C. Clark, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Northampton, Co-Chairmen, have produced 
two important statements of agreement: one on the Eucharist , and 
the other on the Nature of the Church and of the ordained ministry. 

The first, known as the Windsor Statement, from the place 
where the dialogue was held, stated: “Communion with Christ in the 
Eucharist presupposes His true presence, effectively signified by the 
bread and wine which, in this mystery, becomes His Body and Blood.” 
Noting that Christ is present and active in various ways in the entire 
Eucharistic celebration, the Statement proceeds: “It is the same Lord 
who through the proclaimed word invites His people to the table, 
who through His minister presides at that table, and who gives 
himself sacramentally in body and blood of His Paschal sacrifice. 

“The sacramental Body and Blood of the Savior are present 
as an offering to the believer awaiting His welcome.” 

Christ's presence in the Eucharist “does not depend on the 
individual’s faith in order to be the Lord’s real gift of himself to 
His Church.” 

The elements of the Eucharist are not mere signs; Christ’s Body 
and Blood become really present and are really given. But they are 
really present and really given in order that, receiving them, the 
believer may become really united in Communion with the Lord. 

Through the “consecratory prayer, the bread and wine become 
the Body and Blood of Christ by the action of the Holy Spirit, so 
that in communion we eat the flesh of Christ and drink His Blood. 

The agreement concluded: “We believe that we have reached 
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substantial agreement on the doctrine of the Eucharist. Although 
we are all conditioned by the traditional ways in which we have 
believed and practiced our Eucharistic faith, we are convinced that 
if there are any remaining points of disagreement, they can be re¬ 
solved on the principles here established. We acknowledge a variety 
of theological approaches within both our communions. But we 
have seen it as our task to find a way of advancing together beyond 
our doctrinal disagreements of the past. It is our hope that in view 
of the agreement we have reached on Eucharistic faith, this doctrine 
will no longer constitute an obstacle to the unity we seek.” 

The House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States accepted the agreement “with gratitude and enthusiasm.” 
It suggested that the Episcopal Church adopt the statement at its 
next general convention. 

After the September 1971 meeting, Bishop Basil Butler, Auxiliary 
of the Archdiocese of Westminster, himself a member of the Com¬ 
mission, said: “Most probably all of the Commission’s members be¬ 
lieve that the agreement could justify some measure of intercom¬ 
munion if there were no other objections or obstacles in the way. 
But such obstacles do exist and are serious.” 

Bishop Butler explained that at that time the word “transsubstan- 
tiation“ presented difficulties for the commission. The 39 Articles 
of the Church of England denounce the use of transsubstantiation 
as a dangerous deceit. The Commission abstained from determining 
whether the transsubstantiation that the Articles denounced was the 
same which the Council of Trent affirmed in the 16th century. 

The second statement produced by the joint Catholic-Anglican 
Commission is known as the Canterbury Statement and was issued 
in September 1973. This statement deals with the subject of “min¬ 
istry —ministry in general, but especially the ordained ministry of 
both communions. Here I shall, by reason of time and space, confine 
myself to the conclusion as stated by the Commission: “We are fully 
aware of the issues raised by the judgment of the Roman Catholic 
Church on Anglican Orders. The development of the thinking in our 
two communions regarding the nature of the Church and of ordained 
ministry as represented in our statement has, we consider, put the 
issues in a new context. Agreement on the nature of ministry is prior 
to the consideration of the mutual recognition of ministries. What 
we have to say represents the consensus of the Commission on es¬ 
sential matters, where it considers that doctrine admits no diver- 
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gence. It will be clear that we have not yet broached the wide- 
ranging problems of authority which may arise in any discussion 
of ministry, nor the question of primacy. We are aware that present 
understanding of such matters remains an obstacle to the recon¬ 
ciliation of our churches in the one communion we desire, and the 
Commission is now turning to the examination of the issues involved. 
Nevertheless, we consider that our consensus, on questions where 
agreement is indispensable for unity, offers a positive contribution 
to the reconciliation of our churches and of their ministry." 

The Commission had made it clear that while its members had 
been officially appointed by their respective communions, and their 
work was fully authorized, yet the statements issued by the Com¬ 
mission remained strictly its own and that the conclusions reached 
in no way bind either of the churches. Although they are of great 
significance, they remain simply the subject for future discussion, 
leading hopefully to some action in the future. 

In Scotland, the Roman Catholic-Anglican Commission, after 
a five-year study came out with a report very similar to that of the 
Commission in England. It was, however, more positive in its re¬ 
jection of Article 31 of the 39 Articles of the Anglican Church. Ac¬ 
cording to the Scottish Commission, Article 31 — which condemns 
Sacrifices of Masses as “blasphemous and dangerous deceits 
represents a rejection of something that was never part of authentic 
Catholic teaching, the belief that the Eucharistic Sacrifice added 
to the Sacrifice of Christ on Calvary. 


THE LUTHERAN-CATHOLIC DIALOGUE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Equally significant has been the Lutheran-Catholic Dialogue in 
the United States. Somewhat different was the origin of the Dialogue, 
and much broader has been the basis of discussion. Actually, the 
Dialogue was the outcome of the initiative of the U.S. Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Bishops Commission for Ecumenical Affairs, of which I was 
then serving as Chairman. Bishop T. Austin Murphy consented to 
serve as Chairman of the Catholic group. It was an impressive array 
of scholarly theologians who agreed to serve as participants in the 
Dialogue. On the Catholic side, besides Bishop Murphy there were: 
Monsignor Joseph Baker of St. Louis; Rev. William Baum, then 
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Executive Secretary of the Bishops Commission for Ecumenical 
Affairs, and now Archbishop of Washington; Rev. Raymond E. Brown, 
S.S.; Rev. Walter Burkhardt, S.J.; Rev. Godfrey Dieckman, OSB: 
Professor James McCue of the University of Iowa; Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., and Rev. George Tavard, A.A. On the Lutheran side: 
Dr. Paul Empie, Executive Director of the National Lutheran Coun¬ 
cil; Rev. Dr. Kurt Knutson, Professor of Theology at Luther Sem¬ 
inary, St. Paul; Rev. Dr. Fred Kramer, Professor of Theology at 
Concordia Seminary; Dr. Arthur Piepkorn of Concordia Seminary; 
Dr. Warren Quanbeck; Dr. James Reumann; Dr. Joseph Sittler; 
Dr. Virgil Westlund; and Dr. George Lindbeck. 

The group decided to consider first the status of the Nicene Creed 
as Dogma of the Church, and met in Baltimore July 6-7, 1965, the 
summer before the last session of Vatican II. The Summary State¬ 
ment with which this particular dialogue ended its session shows 
how close the Catholic and Lutheran Churches are on what we may 
call the most basic beliefs of the Christian faith. 

“As we reflect upon the role of dogma in our separated com¬ 
munities, we are aware of the following: 

a) The Nicene Faith possesses a unique status in the hierarchy of 
dogmas by reason of its testimony to and celebration of the 
mystery of the Trinity as revealed in Christ Our Savior, and by 
reason of its definitive reply to an ever-recurring question. This 
does not imply that the Nicene Faith exhausted the richness of 
Scripture regarding the person of Christ. For example, the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451 confessed that He was “in every respect like 
us, except without sin.” 

b) Y\ e are agreed that authoritative teaching in the Church serves 
the people of God by protecting and nurturing the Faith. Dogma 
has a positive and a negative function. It authoritatively repudiates 
erroneous teaching, and asserts the truth as revealed in the saving 
deeds of God and in His gifts to His Church and to His world. 

c) The way in which doctrine is certified as dogma is not identical 
in the two communities, for there is a difference in the way in 
which mutually acknowledged doctrine receives ecclesiastical 
sanction. 

d) Different understandings of the movement from kerygma to dogma 
obtain in the two communities. Full inquiry must therefore be 
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made into two topics: first, the nature and structure of the teaching 
authority of the Church; and secondly, the role of Scripture in 
relation to the teaching office of the Church. 

“We together acknowledge that the problem of the development 
of doctrine is crucial today and is in the forefront of our common 
concern." 

The next topic considered was: “One Baptism for the Remission 
of Sins." On this subject few difficulties had been anticipated. In a 
joint statement issued at the end of the report, Bishop Murphy and 
Doctor Empie noted that “sometimes we use the same words with 
somewhat different meaning, and on some occasions have different 
ways of saying the same things. It has been interesting to discover 
that we have common problems related to the development of doctrine 
in this and other theological areas.” 

The third Lutheran-Catholic Dialogue dealt with the Eucharist. 
Although the report, published at the end of two years of discussion, 
is entitled “Eucharist as Sacrifice,” actually the discussion covered 
two historically controverted points: Eucharist as Sacrifice , and the 
Real Presence. 

Eucharist as Sacrifice 

In view of the long controversy between the Catholic and Luth¬ 
eran Churches over the Sacrifice of the Mass, one can understand 
the rather cautious expression of conclusions on this point. They 
assert: two affirmations have not been denied by either confession, 
four aspects of the problem have been major points of divergence. 

x. a ) Lutherans and Roman Catholics alike acknowledge that 
in the Lord’s Supper, “Christ is present as the Crucified who died 
for our sins, who rose again for our justification as the once-for-all 
sacrifice for the sins of the world, who gives himself to the faithful.” 
[Constitution on the Church ] 

b) The confessional documents of both traditions agree that 
the celebration of the Eucharist is the sacrifice of praise and self¬ 
offering or oblation. 

2. Historically, our controversies have revolved around the 
question whether the worshipping assembly “offers Christ” in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. In general, Lutherans have replied in the neg- 
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ative because they believed that only thus could they preserve the 
once-for-all character and the full sufficiency of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, etc. 

a) First of all, we must be clear that Catholics as well as 
Lutherans affirm the unrepeatable character of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross. The Council of Trent affirmed this, but the Lutherans felt that 
their doubts about the Catholic position were not resolved. Today, 
however, they find no reason for such doubts. 

b) Further, the Catholic affirmation that the Church “offers 
Christ” in the Mass has in the last century been increasingly stated 
in terms which answer the Lutherans 1 fears that this detracts from 
the full sufficiency of Christ's Sacrifice. 

c) Another historically important point of controversy has 
been the Roman Catholic position that the Eucharistic Sacrifice is 
“propitiatory. 1 However, today Catholic and Lutheran theologians 
have a better understanding and acceptance of their respective 
positions on this point. Lutherans, however, still reject what they 
have understood Trent to say about the Mass as a “propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead .” They admit, however, that the 
Augsburg confession concedes with respect to prayers for the dead, 
“we do not forbid it,” and that further exploration of this subject 
is required. 

d) In addition to the growing harmony in ways of thinking 
about the Eucharistic Sacrifice, these participants in the Dialogue 
find that there is significant convergence in the actual practice of 
Eucharistic worship. The Lutherans find that what the Second Vat¬ 
ican Council had to say about the preference of the communal way 
of celebrating Mass over the quasi-private celebration makes it 
much easier for them to understand and agree with what the Catholic 
Church teaches on the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 

In view of the wide divergence that has existed between Luth¬ 
erans and Catholics on the subject of the Real Presence, it is sur¬ 
prising to find that the participants in the Dialogue found so many 
points on which they could reach agreement, although there are 
other points on which their agreement is far from complete. The lim¬ 
itations of time, however, make it impossible to pursue this subject 
further. 
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The fourth subject of Dialogue was the Eucharist and Ministry. 
The time consumed in consideration of this subject (two years); 
the length of the report that was finally published (325 pages); the 
number of meetings, not only of the whole group but of smaller groups 
delegated to delve into particular aspects of ministry — all indicate 
the difficulties presented. In the end, there is no statement summing 
up conclusions; there is simply an introductory statement of very 
general character, supplemented by two separate statements, one 
by the Lutherans, the other by the Catholics. This does not mean 
that there has been any diminution of cordiality and good-will be¬ 
tween the two groups of participants. It simply means that the partici¬ 
pants had gone as far as they judged they presently could go. When 
one considers how strong has been the commitment against the 
supremacy of the Pope on the part of both Anglicans and Lutherans 
ever since the Reformation, and how strong has been the stand 
against the Apostolic Succession of Bishops on the part of Lutherans, 
one can only wonder how convictions and prejudices can ever be 
overcome. Yet, if there is ever to be anything worthy of the name 
of Christian Unity in the Christian world, it is necessary for theolo¬ 
gians and Church authorities to go on exploring differences to their 
final depth. 

Furthermore, it must be noted that such progress toward agree¬ 
ment as has been made has taken place only on the highest intel¬ 
lectual level — among the best theologians of the respective groups. 
Their statements remain simply their own. They have not even 
presented them to their respective church authorities for approval, 
to say nothing of action. Nor am I aware that there are any such 
plans. 

Furthermore, it should be borne in mind that in spite of advances 
being made toward agreement in the field of doctrine, new obstacles in 
the way of ecumenism have arisen in the field of morality especially 
sexual morality. Down to the early part of this century, one might 
say that the whole Christian tradition was firmly set against both 
contraception and abortion as morally wrong, contrary to the natural 
law. However, from the middle of the 19th century, contraception 
as a means of controlling the size of families won increasing support 
within some religious bodies. Finally, in 1930* Lambeth Con¬ 
ference of Anglican Bishops stated their acceptance of artificial con¬ 
traception as a means of control of conception where abstinence 
was judged impossible. Since then, artificial contraception has found 
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approval as a means of birth regulation in practically all Protestant 
churches, save perhaps in a few obscure fundamentalist sects. On the 
last day of 1930, as if in answer to the Lambeth Conference, Pius XI 
published his encyclical Casti Connubii, in which he stated in solemn 
terms condemnation of all artificial contraception. The subsequent 
statements of Pius XII and Paul VI are too well known to need 
repetition here. 

Differences in the field of morality more recently have been ac¬ 
centuated and confirmed by the present controversy over abortion 
and over sterilization as a means of contraception. Although many 
Protestants, as individuals, agree with the Church’s stand, particularly 
on abortion, yet it seems to me that it is extremely unlikely that any 
Protestant Church would agree with the Church’s teaching that all 
direct sterilization and direct abortion are intrinsically evil, and there¬ 
fore never permissible under any circumstances. Under these con¬ 
ditions, particularly taken in connection with such seemingly un- 
solvable doctrinal differences on Papal Supremacy and Apostolic 
Succession, it is difficult to see how any corporate reunion between 
the Catholic Church and any Protestant Church can be expected 
within the foreseeable future. 

Does this mean that such dialogues as those that have been 
taking place between representatives of the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican Churches in England and Scotland, and between the Luth¬ 
eran and Catholic theologians in this country are useless, a sort 
of exercise in futility and frustration? If any progress is to be made, 
such dialogue must continue until the whole field of doctrine and 
morals has been covered by those involved or by their successors on 
the various commissions. Meanwhile, it is helpful to the whole field 
of ecumenism and inter-church relations to have the assurance of 
competent scholars that so much agreement actually exists. 

Ten years ago, the progress in agreement on various doctrines 
would have seemed impossible. We should not despair of such agree¬ 
ment even in the field of morals. Already it has become evident to 
many non—Catholics that public policy based on the permissibility 
of direct abortion is causing great harm and must be opposed as evil. 
\\ ith the rapid fall of the birth rate in some places below zero po¬ 
pulation increase, and the threatened harmful results of population 
decline, with the increase of promiscuity among the unmarried; and 
with recently reported studies of the possibility and increasing ef¬ 
fectiveness of what has been called natural family planning, it may 
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well be that many will come to see artificial contraception as an 
“objective moral disorder/* the phrase that Pope Paul used to de¬ 
scribe it in Humanae Vitae. We should not despair then of ultimate 
agreement between Catholic and Protestant Churches, even in the 
field of morals. 

Although at present we are conscious of the many grave obstacles 
that stand in the way of the re-establishment of Christian unity, 
we must remember that reunion can be effected only by the grace 
of God and our own effort, and that we can expect that grace only 
in response to our genuine desire and our earnest and unfailing prayer 
for Christian unity. Meanwhile, every true Christian must be confident 
of the ultimate efficacy of the prayer of Jesus: “That they may be 
one, Father, as I in thee and thou in me: that they may be one in us." 


Monday , July 75, 1974 , 8 p.m. f Lawrence Cardinal Shehan 
Reilly Center Former Archbishop 

of Baltimore 



Cardinal Shehan offering Septicentennial Mass. 




CITATION FOR CARDINAL SHEHAN 


The candidate whom I am privileged to present to St. Bonaven- 
ture University, at this time, for the award of an honorary degree 
is a distinguished son of the State of Maryland and an outstanding 
priest of the Church in America. 

Born in Baltimore, and after the requisite formation, at home 
and abroad, he was ordained priest in Rome on December 23, 1922, 
for the Archdiocese of Baltimore. After twenty-three years of varied 
and zealous priestly service, he was ordained Bishop and served as 
the Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore until his appointment, in 1953, 
as the first Bishop of the newly created Diocese of Bridgeport in 
Connecticut. Shortly after the opening of the Second Vatican Council, 
Pope Paul VI, on February 22, 1965, created him a Cardinal Priest 
of the Roman Church. Then, as a worthy successor to a previous 
Cardinal Archibishop of Baltimore, the revered James Gibbons, he 
served, with great fidelity and distinction, not only the Church of 
Baltimore as its Chief Shepherd, but also the Universal Church as a 
Cardinal-member of the Congregation of the Doctrine of the Faith 
(formerly the Holy Office), the Consistorial Congregation, the Com¬ 
mission for Review of the Code of Canon Law, and the Secretariat 
for Christian Unity. 

Last year, Americans were happily proud to share him with 
Australia and, in effect, with the whole world, when the Holy Father 
commissioned him as Papal Legate to the Eucharistic Congress at 
Melbourne. At this most remarkable and successful congress of its 
kind, a model for all those to come, the Papal Legate presided with 
his customary gracious effectiveness, but also with a kind of re¬ 
demptive presence, felt and appreciated there by believer and un¬ 
believer alike. 

This Eucharistic Congress in far-off Australia seems now to have 
been for the Papal Legate, a symbol, an epitome of a lifetime of 
glorious priesthood. It was only a year since the golden anniversary 
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of his priestly ordination, three years since the silver jubilee of his 
episcopal ordination, and only a year or less before his official re¬ 
tirement. Then and there, in the shadow of his Master, as represen¬ 
tative of the Sovereign Pontiff, and in the company of his fellow 
bishops and priests, notably the Cardinal Archbishop of Melbourne, 
he presented the image of a great priest to the faithful and all the 
people joining them and representing so many different races, na¬ 
tionalities, cultures, and religions. As then, so over the many rich 
years, he had ever been the priest, that is, in the first place, the man 
of God, witnessing to the faith through the ministry of the Word 
and sacraments of God; and, in the second place, the man of men, 
the man for those men actually or potentially making the Church, 
and so the inspirer of communities of love. In all the exercise of high 
office, the discharge of awesome responsibilities, the active and at 
times problematic response to the incessant needs and demands of 
others, he had steadily, humbly, cheerfully radiated an unmistakable 
participation in the spirit and charism of Francis of Assisi, as well 
as in the title ascribed to that Saint in the liturgy: Vir Catholicus 
et Totus Apostolicus. 

In all of this, however, nothing has more clearly demonstrated 
that “the man of men” is first “the man of God” than his singular 
gift whereby he transformed a passion for social justice into that 
love which “has been poured forth into our hearts by the Holy Spirit 
Who has been given to us.” (Romans 5:5) 

Therefore, in view of the reasons suggested here and the many 
others not mentioned but known to all of us, I request our Very 
Reverend President to confer the degree of Doctor of Laws honoris 
causa on His Eminence, Lawrence Cardinal Shehan. 
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